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ALEX WAYMAN 


The Buddhist 
"Not this, Not this’ 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME WESTERN PHILOSOPHERS hold the view that a propo- 
sition is meaningful only when it is verifiable. These thinkers are not so 
naive as to demand that the lowest common denominator of experience 
verify the proposition. They are willing, of course, to grant that a scientific 
proposition difficult for the layman to comprehend has been verified by 
telescopes, microscopes, atom-smashers, and so on, in procedures which the 
layman has neither the training nor the opportunity to duplicate. In a com- 
parable sense, the propositions of the spiritual life are verified by a relatively 
small number of persons who have exceptional faculty and opportunity. 
These “privileged” few find it difficult, if not impossible, to communicate 
their experiences to others. This is the case with the states called “mystical.” 
Thus, William James, in his classic Varieties of Religious Experience (Lec- 
tures XVI and XVII, “Mysticism”) informs us that the mystical state is es- 
pecially characterized by ineffability and noetic quality.’ But the Indian teach- 
ets long ago evolved an indirect method of teaching these exceptional states. 
They referred to them in terms which the multitude could understand—in 
terms of those ordinary things which those states are not. Even more, they 
showed how to attain those states by dissociation from what they are not. 

The basic postulate of various Indian systems—certainly of Buddhism—is 
that something or some entity is enlightened when free from defiling condi- 
tions. Another postulate is that supernormal experiences have a sensory 
character. In illustration, the Western terminology “Extrasensory Percep- 
tion” (ESP), popularized by Dr. John H. Rhine of Duke University, postu- 
lates five senses, while Buddhist doctrines set forth six sense organs (or 





* There is also much to be said for the contrary view, as expressed by Alfred Jules Ayer, 
Language, Truth and Logic (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., n.d.), p- 119: “The fact that 
he cannot reveal what he ‘knows,’ or even himself devise an empirical test to validate his ‘know- 
ledge,’ shows that his state of mystical intuition is not a genuinely cognitive state. So that in 
describing his vision the mystic does not give us any information about the external world; he 
merely gives us indirect information about the condition of his own mind.” 
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“powers,” indriyas )—the ordinary five and the mind (manas) itself—and so 
there is no place within the Buddhist system for the terminology “ESP.” 
Thus, the Buddhist author Asanga writes, 

And it was said by the Bhagavat with respect to the world of sentient beings, “Monks, 
I see with the purified divine eye, transcending the human [eye], that sentient beings, 
both passing away and being born, . . . after the breaking up of the body, are born 
among the gods in the good destiny, heaven world.” In that way, the Bhagavat, pos- 
sessing the eye that sees with direct perception, explained the impermanence of the 
world of sentient beings.” 


These and other postulates gave rise to questions leading to various philo- 
sophical positions. For example, is the enlightened entity always enlightened, 
or sometimes potentially, sometimes actually, enlightened? Is the enlightened 
entity a complete buddha by virtue of dissociation from defilement; and, if 
not, what else must be added? Are subject and object reducible to a common 
substratum; and, if so, what is the nature of this substratum? Accordingly, a 
number of Buddhist schools arose and in the course of the centuries engaged 
in a great variety of philosophical disputes and—like Western philosophy 
(for the most part)—with religious or theological postulates in the back- 
ground, expressed or implied.” 

The present paper, while exhibiting certain positions of both early and 
late Buddhism, barely treats the differentiated philosophical positions but 
does present a number of the most important postulates of the Indian 
Buddhist schools. The approach, leading to a commentary on the Prajiapara 
mita-hrdaya-siitra, favors certain teachings of the Yogacara school. That 
Sétra succinctly shows the connotation of “voidness” (fanyata). 

A number of modern writers have maintained that the term “Sanyata’ 
does not really mean “voidness,” or “emptiness.” Apparently motivated by a 
kind regard for Buddhism, they wish to save it from the bad repute of teach- 
ing “nihilism.” The present writer holds that, when early Buddhist authors 
used this Sanskrit term, which was translated into both Chinese and Tibetan 
as “emptiness,” they intended this basic meaning. Hence, it is proper to 





2 Wayman, Analysis of the Sravakabhiimi Manuscript, University of California Public- 
tions in Classical Philosophy, Vol. 17 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1961), p. 131. 

3 A possible exception, not discussed in the present article, is the doctrine of apoha of the 
Buddhist logicians. Cf. Satkari Mookerjee, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1935), pp. 119-120: “The word ‘cow’ only engenders a conceptual 
image of the reality ‘cow,’ but as this conceptual image has a self-identity distinct from that of 
other concepts, its distinctive character is felt and distinction means negation of what it is not.” 
However, it occurs to me that this doctrine may rest upon the Cittamatra (“Mind-Only”) school 
position that the world is really mind (or mental substance, citte), and hence that the yogim, 
contemplating an image as a single area of thought, with cessation of other thoughts, has the 
object present in its true (because truly mental) form. 
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translate the term into English as “emptiness,” “voidness,” or “vacuity.” 
This is not to deny the connotation of an unexpressed factor, hinted at by 
negation of the expressible, just as a mystery is suggested by a deserted vil- 
lage. 

“I remains to say that a celebrated source of the “not this, not this” idea 
is the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1V.v.15), which belongs to the period im- 
mediately preceding the time of Gautama Buddha: “That Self (Atman) is 
not this, it is not that [this} (meti, neti). It is unseizable, for it cannot be 
seized; indestructible, for it cannot be destroyed; unattached, for it does not 
attach itself; is unbound, does not tremble, is not injured. . . .”* Strictly 
speaking, this passage is not setting forth an indescribability of the Atman. 
Indeed, Radhakrishnan’s translation’ reads, “That self is (to be described as) 
not this, not this.” In other words, the Atman is there described by negatives 
—in terms of what it is not. 


THE MIDDLE PATH 


The story of the Buddha’s life shows that before attainment of enlighten- 
ment (bodhi) he, as a prince, was occupied with sense gratification and that 
later he spent six fruitless years of austerities. Then he returned to a moderate 
amount of food" prior to his forty-nine days of meditation beneath the bodhi 
tree. 

In his first sermon, called “Sitra Setting into Motion the Wheel of the 
Law,” he spoke of two extremes, one “whose application is wholly concen- 
trated in pleasure and lust” and the other “whose application is in mortifica- 
tion of the self,” and he spoke of a middle path avoiding those two extremes, 
which tends to quiescence, supernormal faculty,” illumination, and nirvana. 
This middle path he explained as the Eightfold Noble Path.’ Thus we see 
that the Buddhist path begins and continues with a “not this, not this.” Later 





*Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, eds., A Source Book in Indian Phi- 
losophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), pp. 88-89. 

5 As, for example, claimed in tbid., p. 77. 

®°S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 
286. 

7In Buddhism, there are four kinds of food: morsel food (coarse or subtle), (sense) 
contact, volition, and perception; cf. Samyutta-nikaya, Part II (“Nidana-vagga”), Pali Text, p. 
98. Since the future Buddha’s austerities were of a mental as well as physical nature, we may 
assume that he returned to a moderate amount of all four kinds of food. 

SIn the Pali scriptures there are six supernormal faculties—magical powers, divine ear, 
knowledge of another's mental make-up, divine eye, remembrance of former existences, and 
extinction of the fluxes; cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary (Colombo: Frewin & Co., Ltd., 
1950), pp. 2-3. 
® Dines Andersen, A Pali Reader (London: Luzac & Co., 1935), pp. 66-67. 








102 ALEX WAYMAN 
we shall see that this is also the case with the Buddhist goal, whether it be 
nirvana or Buddhahood. 

Nagarjuna writes: “Who expounded voidness, dependent origination, and 
the middle path, with one and the same meaning, . . .” Tn the same work 
he says: 


Whatever the origination in dependence on entities 
That is voidness; 

And that origination occurs in dependence 

Because it has no “own origination” (svabhava) .” 


Presumably applicable is the discourse to Katyayana” where the twelve. 
membered formula of dependent origination is set forth as the middle doc- 
trine that avoids (the doctrines) “Everything exists” and “Everything exists 
not.” Nagarjuna refers to this discourse in his Madhyamaka-karikas (XV.7). 

The earliest Yogacara standpoint is set forth in the Madhyanta-vibhanga, 
a work which Asanga is supposed to have received from the future Buddha, 
Maitreya, in the Tusita Heaven. The first two verses of the first chapter read: 


There is the imagination of unreality (abhitaparikalpa) ; 
In it there is no duality [of subject and object}. 
There is voidness in it; 
And it is in that [voidness}. 
Therefore everything is explained as 
Neither [exclusively} void nor {exclusively} non-void; 
By reason of the reality (sattva) [of the imagination 
of unreality}, the non-reality [of duality}, and 
the reality [mutually of voidness and the imagination 
of unreality}, 
That is the middle path.” 


The Madhyanta-vibhanga further teaches that the “imagination of unreality” 
constructs dependent origination as well as the duality of subject and object 
and teaches that liberation is achieved by eliminating this duality. According 
to the commentary, “That is the middle path” means avoiding the extremes 
of only voidness or only non-voidness. 

It is plain that the Yogacara disagrees with the previously delineated 


10E. H. Johnston and A. Kunst, “Vigrahavyavartani of Nagarjuna,” Mélanges chimois 

et bouddhiques, 1X (1948-1951), 151: 
yah sunyatam pratityasamutpadam / madhyamam pratipadam ca / 
ekartham nijagada.... 

11 [bid., verse 22. 

12 Samyutta-nikaya, Part II (“Nidana-Vagga”), Pali Text, p. 17. 

18 Susumu Yamaguchi, ed. and trans., Sthiramati. Madhyantavibhagatika (Nagoya: Lib 
rarie Hajinkaku, 1934), Tome I, pp. 10, 15. The expressions within brackets are based upon 
the commentary. 
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Madhyamika stand of Nagarjuna as regards the theoretical formulation of 
the path. Furthermore, in philosophical contrast with the Madhyamika posi- 
tion, this Yogacara treatise does not hold that dependent origination has the 
same meaning as voidness or as the middle path. The latter school maintains 
two principles throughout: (1) voidness, on the absolute side, and (2) im- 
agination of unreality on the phenomenal side. Nagarjuna apparently holds 
that the two (although he may use different terminology) are merely aspects 
of the same thing. 

A similar problem arises in Sarnkara’s Vedantism: Is the power of illusion 
(maya) distinct from Brahman?” 

The foregoing raises the question, “Does that theoretical difference be- 
tween the two schools affect the practical ‘treading’ of the path in the form 
of the Eightfold Noble Path of early Buddhism or in the form of the six 
perfections of Mahayana Buddhism?” The answer appears to be that there is 
no necessary practical difference. Nagarjuna says, “Everything is valid for 
the one for whom voidness is valid.”"* Voidness here is the great principle of 
efficiency. Likewise, in the Madhyanta-vibhanga (1. 17-19), the persevering 
bodhisattva is voidness. However, it cannot be denied that Nagarjuna is 
difficult to understand, and his primary stress on “voidness” may well have 
contributed to a one-sided appreciation of this doctrine. The Yogacara’s equal 
emphasis on the “void” and the “non-void” seems more clearly to justify in a 
theoretical way all six perfections of the bodhisattva, and to discourage the 
one-sided emphasis on the sixth perfection, the insight that “sees” the void. 
To bring out some of the implications, we should touch briefly upon the 
buddha bodies. 

A buddha is said to have the three bodies called the Dharma Body 
(dharmakaya) and the two kinds of Formal Body (rapakaya), the Body of 
Enjoyment (sambhogakaya) and the Body of Transformation (nirmdana- 
kiya). In the bodhisattva section of his Lam rim chen mo, Tsong-kha-pa 
(1357-1419), founder of the Gelugpa school of Tibetan Buddhism, quotes 
many sources to show the necessity for both insight (praj#az) and the means 
(upaya); and in his reform of the Buddhist Tantras, his Swags rim chen mo, 
he shows their relation to the Buddha bodies with these words: 


Regarding that, profound comprehending insight accomplishes the Dharma Body, and 
broad means the Formal Body; and insight unfurnished with the means or the means 
unfurnished with insight cannot accomplish either of the two bodies. Therefore one 





14 If we regard the two ultimate entities as distinct, the cardinal idea is that at the “limit” 
of the meditative process there are two entities, even if inseparable (with the meditator himself 
excluded). 

15 Madhyamaka-karika (XXIV, 14a-b): sarvam ca yujyate tasya Sanyata yasya yujyate /. 
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must not be unfurnished with either the means or insight: this is the general tenet of 
the Mahayanist.”* 


In the bodhisattva teachings, the “means” indicates the first five perfections, 
namely, giving, morality, forebearance, striving, and meditation. In Tsong. 
kha-pa’s Snags rim chen mo, the “means” is shown to indicate also the 
mandala (magic circle containing the symbolic palace) in which initiation 
takes place. In any case, the “means” constitutes the best of the phenomenal 
aspects. 

There is little doubt that there was and is more enthusiasm in some 
quarters for the doctrine “perfection of insight,” with emphasis on voidness, 
than for the doctrine “the means attended with insight,” with equal emphasis 
on practice and voidness. Comparable to this in Hindu terminology would 
be a greater leaning to knowledge (jaana) than to works (karma). Hence, 
we find Santideva quoting the Sarvadharmavaipulya-samgraha-siitra as fol- 
lows:" 


Maitreya, this attainment of six perfections of the bodhisattvas is for complete illumi- 
nation. Regarding that, those men of delusion will say this: “A bodhisattva should 
train himself only in the perfection of insight. What has he to do with the remaining 
perfections?” They think that any other perfection should be disparaged. Regarding 
that, what do you think, Invincible One; did the King of Kasi’* have poor insight, 
who gave his own flesh to the hawk for the sake of the pigeon?” Maitreya replied, 
“O Bhagavat, he did not!” The Bhagavat spoke, “Maitreya, when I, engaged in the 
bodhisattva practice, accumulated the roots of merit associated with the six perfections, 
was there any injury [to me} by those roots of merit?” Maitreya replied, “O Bhagavat, 
there was not!” The Bhagavat spoke, “You also,’ Invincible One, arrived at the per- 
fections of giving, morality, forbearance, striving, meditation, and insight in sixty 
aeons for each perfection. Regarding that, those men of delusion will say this: “There 


16 Snags rim chen mo, Peking ed., A Catalogue of the Tohoku University Collection.of 
Tibetan Works on Buddhism (Sendai: The Seminary of Indology, Tohoku University, 1953), 
No. 5281, 16a—5: / de la zab mo rtogs pahi ses rab kyis chos kyi sku dan / rgya che bahi thabs 
kyis gzugs kyi sku sgrub pa dan / thabs dan bral bahi fes rab dan Ses rab dan bral bahi thabs 
kyis sku gnis sgrub par mi nus pas thabs dan Ses rab ya ma bral ba dgos so zes pa hdi ni theg 
pa chen po pa spyihi grub pahi mthah ho /. 

1” Siksasamuccaya, C. Bendall, ed., Bibliographie-Buddhica, Vol. I (St. Petersburg, 1902) 
(photomechanic reprint, 's-Gravenhage, 1957), 97.6, ff. The first “regarding that” of my 
translation renders “tat,” correcting the text's “tam.” 

18 He is better known as King Sibi. For the Buddhist version of the story, written in the 
form of a Jataka, see Etienne Lamotte, Le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse (Louvain: 
Bureaux du Muséon, 1944), Vol. I, pp. 255-256. As the present writer has discussed the Hindu 
version, “Studies in Yama and Mara,” Indo-Iranian Journal, Wl (1959), 115-116, it becomes 
especially clear why that king did not have poor insight: through his perfection of giving he 
defeated Death itself. 

19 The meaning “also” does not appear to be recognized for the Sanskrit “tavat,” and the 
translation here is due to the Tibetan “kyan.” The implication is that Maitreya went through 
the same process as Gautama Buddha. This is the usual meaning of the epithet of the Buddha, 
“tathagata,” “who has arrived the same way.” 
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is enlightenment by a single method, namely, by the method of voidness.” They will 
be impure of conduct. 


The composers of the Mahayana literature could well have quoted to the 
defenders of what are now called the Pali scriptures (“original” Buddhism) : 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” Also there arose a number of Mahayana scriptures called 
“Embryo of the Tathagata” Si#tras, which teach that every sentient being has 
hidden within him the “Embryo of the Tathagata,” or the Dharma Body.” 
These particular S#tras became quite influential in China. Consistent with 
the viewpoint of the Mahayana Satra quoted above, the reason that the em- 
bryo is generally “hidden” is that the multitudes are unregenerate in the 
Buddhist sense: they refuse to adopt the best phenomenal aspects. 

In any case, the “middle path,” which really led nowhere, was difficult 
both to tread and to discuss. In the course of time, it was mentioned less and 
less—was it understood more and more?—and Mahayana Buddhism wrote 
extensively about the six perfections and about the means and insight. 


THE THREE GATEWAYS TO LIBERATION 


In Buddhist phraseology, there are chzee gateways to liberation (vimoksa- 
mukha): the undirected (apranihita) , the voidness (fanyata) , and the sign- 
less (4nimitta) gateways. It will be noted that all three names are negations. 
There are different explanations of this triad in the various Buddhist schools. 
Here the Yogacara explanation is followed as a preparation for the interpre- 
tation of the Prajnaparamita-hrdaya-sutra. 

The Mahayanasitralamkara (by author or authors unknown) is authori- 
tative in the Yogacara school as well as in Tibetan Buddhism generally. It 
sets forth” that the four aphorisms of the Buddhist doctrine are taught by 
way of the meditative sessions” (upanisad state) of those three concentra- 
tions (samadhis). That is to say, the aphorisms “All the forces (samskaras) 
are impermanent” and “All the forces are suffering (duhkha)” are taught 





*° There is no essential difference between the teaching that every sentient being has the 
Dharma Body and Tsong-kha-pa’s teaching that insight, when attended with the means, ac- 
complishes the Dharma Body. The crux is the meaning of “having” something. Do the living 
beings “have” life? 

21 Text, pp. 148-149. 

#2 Among the various explanations of the word “upamisad,” the well-known one by 
Radhakrishnan (The Principal Upanisads, p. 19), to wit: the pupils’ “sitting down near” the 
teacher to learn from him the secret doctrine, may not be correct for the meaning of the word 
in the titles of certain celebrated and ancient Indian philosophical texts. Nevertheless, the inter- 
pretation “‘sitting near the teacher”—understood metaphorically for the mental level—seems beau- 
tifully relevant to this much later Buddhist context of meditation. In translating upanisadbhava by 
“meditative session,” with adoption of the word “session,” upon recalling a line of Shakespeare's, 
that metaphorical interpretation is unfortunately curtailed. 
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e 


through the meditative session of the “undirected” concentration; “All the 
natures (dharmas) are selfless (anatma),” through that of the “voidness” 
(concentration); “Nirvana is calm (Santa) ,” through that of the “signless” 
concentration. 

Asafga gives an explanation of the three gateways in his Sravakabhiimi. 

Here he states that they are based on the pair, the conditioned and the un- 
conditioned, and he follows with philosophical remarks: 
Among those, the conditioned is the five personality aggregates (skandhas) connected 
with the three realms. Furthermore, the unconditioned is nirvana. This pair—the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned—is called “real” (sat). Furthermore, this [which] is 
called “self,” “sentient being,” “living being,” or “creature”—this is “unreal” (asat)™ 
The undirected gateway amounts to an aversion toward the conditioned by 
reason of seeing the faults and disadvantages therein. The signless gateway 
is directed toward nirvana, with a view of calm, excellence, and exit. The 
voidness gateway is the knowing and seeing of unreality to the same extent 
as there is unreality. 

Asanga’s preference for that metaphysical position is reasonably related 
to his strong moralistic attitudes.” In agreement with ancient Buddhism, he 
regards the noble person (arya) as better than the vulgar person (prthag. 
jana). But, considered as “selves,” they are unreal. How save the situation? 
Their nobility and vulgarity are real: the conditioned is real. In his com- 
mentary on the Paramartha-gatha,” he makes no distinction between these 
two kinds of persons as regards the “perfect self” (parinispanna-atman); 
the unconditioned is also real. 

It is possible that Asanga has in mind the initial verses of the Madhyante 
vibhanga, as quoted in the preceding section. He may even have written that 
work. “Reality,” “non-reality,” and [again] “reality” of the second stanza 
appear consistent with the three gateways to liberation explained by Asanga, 
That is to say, the first gateway, “undirected,” is based on the conditioned, 
which Asanga explains as “real.” The second, “voidness,” is based on un- 
reality [seeing it as unreality}. The third, “signless,” is based on the uncon- 
ditioned, which, again, is real.” 

23 The discussion in Chinese translation occurs in Taishd, Vol. 30, 436b-25, f. The 
Buddhist Sanskrit now translated is from the Bihar Society's photographic manuscript of the 
Sravakabhumi, and does not happen to be included in the published work referred to in note 
2, above: / tatra samskrtam traidhatuka-pratisamyuktah pancaskandh(ah) / asamskrtam punah 
nirvanam / idam ubhayam / yac ca samskrtam yac casamskrtam ity ucyate / sat punar idem 
ucyate / atma va sat(t)vo va jivo va jantur va idam asat /. 

24 For example, two commentaries on the “morality chapter” of his Bodhisattvabhimi 
were translated into Tibetan. Asanga certainly takes all pains to write on the subject of morality 
in an attractive manner. 


25 As edited and translated in the work cited in note 2, above. Cf. pp. 166-167. 
26 Cf. the ten ox-herding pictures in Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddbism, 
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Since Asanga is occupied principally with meditation practice in his 
Sravakabhimi, he does not launch into subtle philosophical discussions in 
that work. If we assume a consistency with the Madhyanta-vibhanga posi- 
tion, we must ourselves infer that the reality of the conditioned is the “im- 
agination of unreality” and that the reality of the unconditioned is “voidness.” 
Certainly this position is not philosophical idealism. As Moore writes,” 
“Accordingly, whatever esse is percipi may mean, it does at least assert that 
whatever is, is experienced.” But the reality of the conditioned and the un- 
conditioned does not require experience or perception. Indeed, this theory 
holds that whatever is perceived through the duality of subject and object is 
unreal. Such viewpoints in Mahayana Buddhism are more properly to be dis- 
cussed with the terminology of Indian philosophy than with the names of 
modern Western philosophical schools, realism, idealism, etc. Ordinarily, 
Mahayana Buddhism would say that the statement “Duality is unreal” is 
made from the standpoint of “absolute truth” (paramartha-satya). 


NIRVANA 


No more than the Upanisadic Atman is nirvana to be called “indescrib- 
able.” There are certainly many statements about mirvana in Buddhist works, 
as can be seen by the diversity of views in an article by Obermiller.* 

The Buddhist works set forth two basic kinds of nirvana—nirvana with a 
remainder, and mirvana without a remainder. The first kind is the nirvana 
with a remainder of the five personality aggregates in a purified condition. 
The second kind is the nirvana without a remainder of those personality ag- 
gregates. According to the Madhyamika viewpoint, as set forth by the Tibetan 
author Tsong-kha-pa, and as translated in Obermiller’s article,” we must 
interpret these two mirvanas differently, according to whether they concern 
attainment through the Hinayana, i.e., by the arhat, or attainment through 
the Mahayana, i.e., by the buddhas and bodhisattvas. In the case of the arhat, 
the first kind means that the five personality aggregates are freed from defil- 
ing influences, but the life force continues. When that force is cut off, the 
arhat has the second kind of mirvana—he abandons the personality aggre- 
gates in their gross form and assumes existence in a spiritual body called 


First Series (London: Rider & Company, 1958 impression), between pp. 192 and 193. But the 
meaning may differ. 

7G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies (Paterson: Littlefield, Adams & Company, 1959), 
p. 7. 

*8E. Obermiller, “Nirvana according to the Tibetan Tradition,” The Indian Historical 
Quarterly, X (1934), 211-257. 
* Ibid., pp. 220-221. 
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“body made of mind” (manomaya-kdya). In the Mahayana sense, the 
nirvana with a remainder is the two Formal Bodies of the Buddha, and the 
nirvana without a remainder is the dharma-kaya. The Mahayana nirvana is 
often called “nirvana without fixed abode” (apratisthita-nirvana) because it 
is limited neither to the quiescent nirvana, i.e., the one without a remainder, 
nor to Samsara, i.e., the one with a remainder. Samsara is the phenomenal 
world. 

In his commentary on the Paramartha-gatha, Asaiga uses the word “re. 
lease” (moksa) in place of “nirvana” as applied to the two kinds (of 
nirvana). According to him, the “release” is of the mind. The first release is 
from corruptions (klefa-moksa), and the second release is from materials 
(vastu-moksa) . In further explanation, the first kind of release involves elimi- 
nation of the “stain of corruption” (k/efa-samklefa); the second kind, elimi- 
nation of the “stain of action (karma)” and of the “stain of birth (janma).” 
Elsewhere,” Asanga lists four corruptions that corrupt the mind: uiwisdom 
(avidya) , self-viewpoint, “I-am” pride, and mark of craving. This application 
of nirvana to the mind is consistent with the previous information that the 
two nirvanas in the Hinayana sense imply the potential and actual separation 
of a “body made of mind.” 

The second kind of release appears to reproduce the state beings have at 
the outset of evolution, when they are made of mind and have such other 
attributes as being self-luminous, etc.” Tsong-kha-pa” explains that, while 
those beings have bodies approximating the illusory body (mayadeha) (ie, 
the sambhogakaya of a buddha), they do not know the illusory concentra- 
tion (mayopama-samadhi) (i.e., in which the natures are seen as illusion), 
and so, through a series of transformations, they gradually lose their original 
good qualities (of the body made of mind) and acquire the ordinary bodies 
of men, as we now know them. Hence, that particular concentration is es 
sential for becoming a complete buddha, but it is not required for attaining 
the Hinayana mirvana. Perhaps this is the reason that Nagarjuna goes to the 
trouble of rejecting the latter nirvana in Chapter XXV of his Madhyamaka 
harika.” 

When Nagarjuna states in verse 19 of the same chapter that there is no 


8° Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, The Yogacarabhiimi of Acarya Asanga, Part 1 (Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1957), p. 11, lines 6-7. 

81 For example, J. J. Jones, trans., The Mahavastu (London: Luzac & Company, 1949), 
Vol. I, p. 285. 

2 Lhasa edition of collected works, Vol. Cha, the Dpal gsan ba hdus pahi gnad kyi don 
gsal ba, folio 20b, A Catalogue of Tohoku University Collection of Tibetan Works on Buddhism 
(Sendai: The Seminary of Indology, Tohoku University, 1953), No. 5290. 

38 This chapter, together with Candrakirti’s commentary, was translated in Th. Stcher- 
batsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad: The Academy of Sciences of the 
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distinction between nirvana and samsara, we again see the essential difference 
between the Madhyamika and the Yogiacara by recalling Asanga’s positive 
contrast of the unconditioned and the conditioned, and observing that the 
Madhyamika makes such contrasts only with negative statements. As the 
writer understands the Yogacara type of Mahayana, it adds the bodhisattva 
path for the goal of abiding in both the conditioned with great compassion 
and the unconditioned with illumination. The Madhyamika nirvana is stated 
in verse 3 of that chapter (Stcherbatsky’s translation) : 


What neither is released, nor is it ever reached, 
What neither is annihilation, nor is it eternality, 
What never disappears, nor has it been created, 
This is Nirvana (World’s Unity, the Unexpressible). 


The Hinayana nirvana is described by what has been eliminated—corrup- 
tion and the life force. It can be given a positive explanation in terms of a 
body made of mind, but this is incomprehensible in ordinary ways of think- 
ing, which accept as senses only the five outer senses, not recognizing the 
sensory powers of the mind itself. The Mahayana nirvana is described by the 
limitations avoided. It can also be given a positive explanation in terms of 
the bodies of the Buddha. These are a matter of religious belief. They are 
also incomprehensible in ordinary ways of thinking. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
PRA JNAPARAMITA-HRDAYA-SUTRA 


Various statements of the foregoing sections can be illustrated by, as well 
as help clarify, a celebrated and brief Buddhist Sara, undoubtedly read and 
pronounced more often in the West as well as in the Orient than any other 
Prajiaparamita Sara. The shorter text has been translated many times. My 
first translation attempt was from the Sanskrit text edited by Miiller and 
Nanjio.” It took into account certain commentaries on the longer text in the 
Tibetan Tanjur. One of the commentaries” gave a (to me) convincing ex- 
planation of the concluding mantras (incantations) by reference to preced- 


U.S. S. R., 1927). His translation of the chapter is incorporated in Radhakrishnan and Moore, 
eds., A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, pp. 342-345. 

54In Berkeley Bussei, 1957 (a publication of the Buddhist Churches of America Study 
Center, Berkeley, California) . 

85 F. Max Miiller and Bunyiu Nanjio, eds., “The Ancient Palm Leaves . . .” in Amecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Vol. III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884), pp. 48-50. 

3®Numbered 3820 in the Tohoku Kanjur-Tanjur Catalog, the Bhagavatiprajnaparami- 
tabrdayatikarthapradipa-nama by Phyag na rdo rje (Vajrapani). 
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ing parts of the Sara. However, those commentaries are apparently by 
authors of Madhyamika persuasion, and my present interpretation is based 
principally on Yogacara materials. Asanga’s explanation of the three gate. 
ways apparently provides the clue. In what follows, the indented passages 
constitute my translation of the Prajiaparamita-hrdaya-sutra on the basis of 
the text edited by Miiller and Nanjio, with a difference of reorganization and 
relocation of the statements concerning the mantras. In the original text, 
these statements occur at the very end of the S#tra. In my presentation, which 
takes account of the above-mentioned commentary, they are reorganized into 
four sentences which are then relocated to follow directly the four numbered 
remarks by Avalokite$vara, to which they respectively refer. The non-in. 
dented material is my commentary. 


The noble Avalokite$vara, while engaged in the performance of the pro- 
found perfection of insight, observed that the personality aggregates are 
five and perceived that they are void of “own origination.” 


Concerning that initial insight, Avalokite$vara said: 


(1) “Here, O Sariputra, form is voidness, and voidness is indeed form. 
Voidness is not different from form; form is not different from voidness. 
What is form, that is voidness; what is voidness, that is form. The same is 
the case with {the other personality aggregates called} feelings, ideas, mo- 
tivations, and perceptions.” Therefore, one should know the great mantra 
of the perfection of insight, the mantra of great wisdom, as follows: Go- 
ing! Going! (gate gate). 


Sariputra was one of the two chief disciples of the Buddha and was the fore- 
most disciple in insight (Pali, pa#ifa). He is represented as being instructed 
in the perfection of insight by AvalokiteSvara, the bodhisattva of compassion. 
Here the meditator is in the undirected gateway or concentration because he 
is successively examining the five personality aggregates—the conditioned— 
in a manner producing detachment without regret from them, which is the 
implication of the title “undirected.” The same word (apranihita) could als 


87 The interpretations of Suzuki and Conze are worthy of consideration: Daisetz Teitato 
Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series (London: Luzac & Company, 1934), pp. 189- 
206: Edward Conze, “The Heart Sutra Explained,” The Middle Way, issues of Nov., 1955, pp. 
104-107, 119; Feb., 1956, pp. 147-153; May, 1956, pp. 20-24; and August, 1956, pp. 76-81 
See Edward Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books, containing the Diamond Sutra and the Heart Sutn, 
translated and explained (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1958). 

88The word “gate” is the vocative of “gati.” The latter is grammatically “state ot 
process” (-ti) of what is indicated by the verb root gam- (to go). The expression “the going” 
renders the literal significance of “gats” but not the usual usages of this Sanskrit word. However, 
the literal significance is consistent with the central idea of the Prajiia-paramita scriptures, ia 
which “insight” (prajid) envisages the world as a great gerundive—doing without a doer, 
going without a goer. But, while “insight” envisages no goer, the latter is assured by th 
“means” (upéya). 
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be translated in the present context “not entrusted (to).” Every one of the 
statements “Form is voidness,” etc., is an identification “A is B.” That is to 
say, the meditator is exercising the naming faculty. But he names in a way 
that defeats the usual worldly namings. The identification with voidness is 

lained in the Pali scripture Samyutta-nikaya: “Because, Ananda, it is 
void of self or of what belongs to self, therefore it is said, ‘The world is 
void.””” The spirit of this employment of insight on an intellectual level 
may be familiar to the reader through the writings of the Stoic philosopher 
Epictetus. Thus he writes in his Discourses (IV.i.11): “Body, then, is not 
our own, but subject to everything stronger than itself.” And he writes in the 
Enchiridion (XI): “Never say of anything, ‘I have lost it,’ but, ‘I have 
restored it.’” Job (1:21) says, “. . . the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away;” and while this remark is attended more with resignation than 
with lack of regret, the insight is the same.” Having set forth the selflessness 
of personality ( pudgala-nairatmya), Avalokite$vara then said: 


(2) “Here, O Sariputra, all natures (dharmas) have the characteristic of 
voidness: are not originated and not destroyed; not defiled and not pure; 
not deficient and not complete.” Therefore one should know the incom- 
parable mantra, as follows: Going beyond! (paragate). 


Here the meditator is in the voidness gateway or concentration because this 
concentration establishes the aphorism “All the natures are selfless.” The 
Madhyanta-vibhanga says: “The unreality of the two (subject and object), 
and the reality [back} of the unreality is the characteristic of the void 
(Sanyalaksana).”” The translation “nature” for dharma is admittedly in- 
adequate. The noun “mental” is often a more suitable rendering, especially as 
the object of the sixth sense, mind (manas). A sitra-verse line quoted by 
Candrakirti reads: “The eye does not see form; the mind does not experience 
mentals.”*” In Buddhism, what perceives the respective objects of the six 
senses is perception (vijfana) itself. Let us assume a situation in which for a 
somewhat protracted length of time a meditator has withdrawn his mind 





3° Part IV, Pali Text, p. 54: Yasma ca kho ananda sunnam attena va attaniyena va // 
tama sunno loko ti vuccati //. 

“In Tibetan Buddhism, the Lord is the pentad of buddhas, who are the five knowledges, 
the five winds, the five personality aggregates, etc. The eighth of the fourteen “fundamental 
transgressions” (mélapatti) of “The Diamond or Tantric Vehicle” (Vajrayana) is “to abuse 
the personality aggregates, for they are the five buddhas” (pancabuddhatmakah skandhas tesam 
avajnaya). The Sanskrit comes from a text ascribed to Agvaghosa; see Sylvain Lévi, JA, Oct., 
Dec., 1929, 266-267. This is the Tantric rationalization for avoiding the extreme of “morti- 
fication of the self,” as set forth in the first sermon of the Buddha. 

“| Yamaguchi, op. cit., p. 46. 

“Candrakirti’s Prasannapadé commentary on Nagarjuna’s Malamadhyamakakarikas (de 
la Vallée-Poussin’s ed., 120.4). 
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from outer objects and, moreover, has ceased from the intellectual activity 
of naming, the making of judgments, or, in general, from what is called 
“abstract thinking.” He is likely to be occupied with “mentals” in the form of 
mental imagery, which the pioneer investigations of Galton showed to be 
opposed generally by abstract thinking; e.g., “Our bookish and wordy educa. 
tion tends to repress this valuable gift of nature.”** Woodworth writes, “These 
peculiarly vivid and detailed primary memory images have been called 
‘eidetic images’ and the individuals who have them ‘eidetic individuals.’ 
Again, Galton writes, “It happens that the mere acts of fasting, of want of 
sleep, and of solitary musing, are severally conducive to visions.”* Some see 
God; others see snakes; and all see what they want to see. But when the self 
deprived of knowledge solves the riddle of its origin and blinds itself from 
dependence on sense organs, it, too, like Oedipus, may go forth to a glorious 
destiny. Seeing with the “eye of insight” the unreality to the extent of the 
unreality, one sees the “mentals” as said, “not originated,” etc. Having set 
forth the selflessness of natures (dharma-nairatmya), Avalokite$vara then 
said: 

(3) “Consequently, O Sariputra, in voidness there are no form, no feelings, 

no ideas, no motivations, no perceptions; no eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 

or mind; no form, sound, smell, taste, tangible, or mental; no realm of eye 

. . . [down to} . . . no realm of mind; no wisdom, no unwisdom, no ex- 

tinction of unwisdom . . . [down to} . . . no old age and death, no ex- 

tinction of old age and death; no suffering, source {of suffering}, cessation 

{of the source}, or path [leading to the cessation}; no knowledge; no at- 

tainment.” 


Therefore, one should know the “unequal and equal” mantra, as follows: 

Going completely beyond! (parasamgate). 
“Consequently” means as a result of the previous state(s). There is no here. 
ness because the meditator is in the signless gateway or concentration: he is 
directed toward the unconditioned—wirvana. The Madhyanta-vibhanga says, 
“*Thusness,’ ‘true limit,’ ‘the signless,’ ‘the state of supreme meaning,’ ‘the 
dharma realm’ are the synonyms in brief of voidness.”*° The immediately fol- 
lowing verse explains that “voidness” has those synonyms because it is, 
respectively, not otherwise, not wrong, the cessation of those (signs), the 
domain of the noble ones, and the cause of the noble doctrines. The list of 
“not this, not this” well suits the name “signless.” It begins with negation of 


48 Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development, Everyman’ 
Library (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Dutton, 1907), edition of 1911, p. 79. 

#4 Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology (3rd ed., New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1934), p. 288. 
* Op. cit., p. 125. 
46 Yamaguchi, op. cit., p. 49. 
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the five personality aggregates, the six senses, and the six sense objects, and 
continues with negation of the formula of dependent origination in its de- 
velopment and resolution, the Four Noble Truths, knowledge (of the con- 
ditioned ), and attainment (of Buddhahood). The meditator is unequal to a 
buddha because he is entirely given over to the unconditioned. Knowledge of 
the conditioned is necessary for the doctrines of dependent origination and 
the Four Noble Truths. The meditator is also equal to a buddha (only) in 
the sense of realizing the unconditioned. Having shown the perfection of 
insight alone, Avalokite$vara now points to the career of one who adds great 
compassion. 


(4) “Taking recourse to the bodhisattva’s perfection of insight, one dwells 
with obscuration of the mental substance. By reason of no obscuration of 
the mental substance, he is fearless, beyond delusion, with supreme 
nirvana. All buddhas of the past, present, and future, after taking recourse 
to the perfection of insight, completely realize the incomparable right com- 
plete enlightenment.” 


Therefore one should know the mantra which allays all suffering, true be- 
cause devoid of falsehood, proclaimed in the perfection of insight, as fol- 
lows: There is Enlightenment. Hail! (bodhi svaha). 


The bodhisattva has generated the resolve of enlightenment, and for the sake 
of others remains in the conditioned. His perfection of insight is accompanied 
by the means (the first five perfections) and does not eliminate all corrup- 
tion. He dwells with the two obscurations (corruption and the knowable) 
until the time of illumination, the time of the Mahayana nirvana, at which 
time he eliminates both obscurations.” 


CONCLUSION 


The reason much obscurity remains is that the exposition is generally in 
terms of Buddhism itself. Comparisons with modern thought, especially with 
existentialism, might have clarified certain points for the Western reader; 
and the writer plans to make such comparisons at a future time. 

For the present, some remarks correlative with the “Introduction” may be 
helpful. The statement “All natures are neither defiled nor pure” is an indica- 
tion of a method—the method of freeing the individual from bondage. Let 
a person consider that object which of all things in the world has been for 
him the most loathsome, the most filthy; and let him regard it as “neither 
defiled nor pure.” If he can succeed in this meditation, a transmutation 





“Louis de La Vallée-Poussin, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (Paris: Librarie Orientaliste Paul 
Geuthner, 1928), Tome I, p. 163. 
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(paravrtti) will occur in the depths of his heart. He will no longer be sub- 
servient to that object, nor to any other thing in the world. 

Patients are often prohibited to speak, because this activity diverts much 
energy from healing processes. Somewhat analogous to that, the “sufferer” ip 
the world must desist from too much talking about the aspired-for goal, lest 
there be too little passion left for the accomplishment. 

Therefore, it is not the case that mystics who stress voidness with numerous 
negations are not able to tell what their goal is. Primarily, the negations indi- 
cate how to arrive at the goal. In fact, they serve both as practical directions 
for spiritual accomplishment and as metaphysical statements of realization. 
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WING-TSIT CHAN * 


Chinese Philosophy mn 
Communist China’ 


I. INTERPRETATION AND EXPLANATION 


PHILOSOPHY in Communist China can be summed up in one 
word, “Maoism.” Mao Tse-tung’ (1893- ) has not claimed to be a 
philosopher, and he has not been labeled as such. But his ideas have de- 
termined the directions in which philosophy has been developing in New 
China since its establishment in 1949. Of his many works, two are of extreme 
importance in this connection, namely, On Practice (1937) and On New 
Democracy (1940).* In the former, the nature of philosophy for New China 
is defined, and in the latter the future of Chinese traditional philosophy is 
virtually decided. 
The thesis of On Practice, which is the most philosophical of Mao’s works, 
is simple and definite. In his own words: 


To discover truth through practice, and through practice to verify and develop 
truth. To start from perceptual knowledge and actively develop it into rational knowl- 
edge, and then, starting from rational knowledge, actively direct revolutionary practice 
so as to remold the subjective and the objective world. Practice, knowledge, more 
practice, more knowledge; the cyclical repetition of this pattern to infinity, and with 
each cycle, the elevation of the content of practice and knowledge to a higher level. 
Such is the whole of the dialectical materialist theory of knowledge, and such is the 
dialectical materialist theory of the unity of knowing and doing.” 


The fact that Mao concluded his essay with the theory of the unity of 
knowledge and action is most interesting, for it is one of the most prominent 
theories in the history of Chinese philosophy. However, the source of Mao’s 
inspiration is Engels, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, and not the Confucians. In his 
essay he repeatedly refers to communist writings but not to Chinese culture. 


In his On New Democracy, however, he made his attitude toward Chinese 
culture abundantly clear. He said: 





* This will be a chapter in my forthcoming A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, now in 
ptess at Princeton University Press. 

*These are included in his Selected Works, Vol. 1 (New York: International Publishing 
., 1954), pp. 282-297, and Vol. III, pp. 106-156, respectively. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 297. 
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New-democratic culture is scientific . . . but it can never form a united front with 
any reactionary idealism. . . . A splendid ancient culture was created during the long 
period of China’s feudal society. To clarify the process of development of this ancient 
culture, to throw away its feudal dross, and to absorb its democratic essence is a neces- 
sary condition for the development of our new national culture and for the increase of 
our national self-confidence; but we should never absorb anything and everything un. 
critically. We must separate all the rotten things of the ancient feudal ruling class from 
the fine ancient popular culture that is more or less democratic and revolutionary in 
character. As China's present new politics and new economy have developed out of 
her old politics and old economy, and China’s new culture has also developed out of 
her old culture, we must respect our own history and should not cut ourselves adrift 
from it. However, this respect for history means only giving history a definite place 
among the sciences, respecting its dialectical development, but not eulogizing the 
ancient while disparaging the modern, or praising any noxious feudal element.’ 


From the foregoing, it is clear that philosophy in New China must be 
practical, scientific, democratic, and popular. There have been radical changes 
in New China on many fronts, but, so far as philosophy is concerned, its 
direction has been definite and straight. At first philosophers confessed their 
mistakes. This was followed by their study of Marxism. Then they corrected 
their wrong views. Subsequently there were more attacks on revisionism and 
rightism. With the establishment of communes in 1958, both philosophy 
and philosophers were put to work among the masses. Throughout all these 
various movements, the theme of philosophy has remained the same, namely, 
philosophy for practical use for the masses. 

Since knowledge must come from practice, all abstract concepts, idealistic 
theories, and subjectivism of any kind are considered feudalistic and are to be 
totally rejected. Philosophy acquires its true meaning only in the discovery 
and solution of practical problems. Therefore, the chief lesson of philosophy 
is the concrete development of society. Philosophy and production must be 
united, not only because philosophy can thus fulfill its function, but also be 
cause objective analysis can best be carried out in production. 

Furthermore, this practical application of philosophy must be carried out 
among, and indeed through, the masses, for philosophy must be popular as 
well as scientific. This is the logic behind sending philosophers to work in 
the communes. To be democratic, philosophers must work and study with 
the masses. In fact, the masses are their best teachers, for theirs is really the 
philosophy of the people. Therefore, just as thought and practice must be 
identical, so intellectuals and workers must be united. 

In this situation, there can be no distinction between theory and practice. 
There are in Communist China courses and research on philosophy, depart 





8 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 154-155. 
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ments of philosophy, philosophical journals, philosophical conferences, and 
many publications on philosophy. But these are regarded as only aids to the 
practical function of philosophy. The effort is not being devoted to the de- 
velopment of new theories of technical philosophy or the production of 
individual philosophical works, but to the transformation of existing philoso- 
phy according to the Marxist pattern. It is significant that in a book which is 
virtually the official communist history of Chinese philosophy in English, the 
section on contemporary philosophy, 1919 to 1959, is devoted entirely to the 
communist political and social revolution, with almost not a single word on 
technical philosophy.” It is true that in 1956 Hsiung Shih-li° (1885- ) 
published his Yiian-ju’ (“An Inquiry on Confucianism”), a presentation of 
his Neo-Confucian philosophy, without quoting any communist writer or 
using any communist terminology.’ But Hsiung’s is essentially a new state- 
ment of an old theme, and he is entirely outside the main stream. 

Like the distinction between theory and practice, that between the philo- 
sophical expert and the layman must also disappear, for philosophy is to be 
identified with the masses. To be sure, there are many teachers of philosophy 
and many writers on it. Among them, Fung Yu-lan* (1895-— ) is still 
the most outstanding. Evidently he is not yet completely converted to 
Marxian philosophy, and therefore he has been the chief target of attack. The 
constant demand is that he must forsake the capitalist camp and serve the 
masses. 

Under such circumstances, what is the future of Chinese philosophy? In 
point of fact, research on Chinese philosophy is going on. Studies and com- 
mentaries on Chinese philosophical classics are being published. It can be 
said, however, that its fate is the same as that of philosophy in general, 
namely, that it must be reconstructed according to the Marxist pattern. 

Nothing can show this tendency better than the conference on Chinese 
philosophy held on January 21-26, 1957, in which the nature of the history 
of Chinese philosophy and the question of the continuation of the Chinese 
philosophical heritage were vigorously debated among more than one hun- 
dred participants. Materials presented at the conference have been published 
ina volume with subsequent statements. The following translation is a selec- 
tion from this volume. 

It may be said that, since the conference took place shortly before the “Let 
one hundred schools contend” campaign, in which relative freedom of 


*Hou Wai-lu,*? et al., A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (Peking: Foreign Language 
Press, 1959), pp. 108-169. 
°2 vols. (Shanghai: Lungmen** Book Company). 
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thought was allowed, and since that campaign was short-lived, the results of 
the conference may not be indicative of things to come. Fung Yu-lan, who 
upheld Chinese philosophy, was continuously criticized. More than a year 
later, he had to criticize himself as a member of the capitalistic class, an 
idealist, and one who used the metaphysical method.* Nevertheless, it is not 
Chinese philosophy as such that has been attacked. Rather, it is its idealism 
and abstract ideas. Fung’s self-criticism serves to show that Marxian philoso- 
phy will dominate Communist China, but that Chinese philosophy will con. 
tinue, although it will be reconstructed and directed to practical problems for 
the benefit of the masses. Confucius (551-479 B.c.), Chu Hsi (1130+ 
1200), Wang Yang-ming* (1472-1529), and the rest may be branded as 
feudalists, but who can deny that they were primarily interested in the solu- 
tion of practical problems for all? 


II. TRANSLATIONS’ 
1. The Nature of the History of Chinese Philosophy 
FUNG YU-LAN: 


There are many struggles in social and political thought, which are in reality strug. 
gles between materialism and idealism. For example, in the history of Chinese phi- 
losophy, the question whether human nature is good or evil has continuously aroused 
extensive controversy from the pre-Ch’in" (221-206 B.c.) period to modern times. 
In the pre-Ch’in period, Mencius (371-289 B.c.?) held that nature is good, believing 
that inborn nature is good because there is originally a moral principle endowed by 
“Heaven.” This is, of course, the view of idealism. Hsiin Tzu’ (fl. 298-238 B.c.), on 
the other hand, held that human nature is evil, believing that “Heaven” is merely 
“Nature,” in which there is no moral principle, and that man’s moral qualities are 
acquired through education. Such an idea, directly opposed to Mencius’ idealism, 
should be regarded as materialistic. 

Later, the Neo-Confucianism of Sung’ (960-1279) and Ming™ (1368-1644) dis- 
tinguished the Principle of Nature and human desire and emphasized that the former 
should control the latter. What was called the Principle of Nature is really feudalistic 
moral principles objectified and made absolute. Philosophers who opposed the Neo- 
Confucianism of Sung and Ming, such as Ch’en Liang’ (1143-1194), Wang Fu-chih” 
(Wang Ch’uan- -shan.” 1619-1692), and Tai Chen’ (Tai Tung-yiian,” 1724-1777), 
regarded the Principle of Nature as the correct development of human desires, denied 
that the Principle of Nature had any right to control human desires, and placed man's 
desires and feelings in the position of first importance. This is a direct negation of the 
idealism of Sung-Ming Neo-Confucianism. This type of thought should also be te- 
garded as materialistic. . . . 


® Che-hsiieh yen-chiu*" (“Studies in Philosophy”), 1948, No. 5, p. 42. 

7 These selections are taken from the Chung-kuo Che-hsiieh shih wen-t’i t’ao-lun chuan-chi" 
(“Proceedings of the Discussions on Problems Concerning the History of Chinese Philosophy”) 
(Peking: Scientific Publications, 1957). 
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In the past several years, in our effort to settle the problem of the struggle between 
materialism and idealism in the history of Chinese philosophy, we have only empha- 
sized their conflicts and have paid no attention to their mutual influence and mutual 

netration. Of course, this side of the story is a relative one, but to ignore it is an 
error of one-sidedness. 

Let us take an example. In the beginning, Sung-Ming Neo-Confucianism was funda- 
mentally materialistic. In the philosophies of both Chou Tun-i* (Chou Lien-hsi," 1017- 
1073) and Chang Tsai* (Chang Heng-ch’ii,, 1020-1077), material force was consid- 
ered as primary. Later, Ch’eng I° (Ch’eng I-ch’uan,” 1033-1107) and Chu Hsi reverted 
to idealism. But Wang Fu-chih set aside the idealism of Ch’eng and Chu, directly con- 
tinued the materialism of Chang Tsai, and thus established his great materialistic 
system of thought. This line of development is quite clear, and this is what we have 
said in instructing our students. 

But this is only one side of the story. On the other side, while Wang continued 
Chang, he did not simply do so or revert to him without change. Similarly, while he 
set aside Ch’eng and Chu, he did not simply do that. What he did was to develop 
his own philosophy out of that of Ch’eng-Chu and set them aside, and at the same 
time continued Chang Tsai. In the dialectical development of history and human 
knowledge, to go through something is not a simple matter. It involves absorbing its 
rational elements and throwing away its dregs. It involves an advance. . . . 

In our recent work on the history of philosophy, we have generally employed the 
metaphysical and materialistic methods and have oversimplified and vulgarized the 
struggle between materialism and idealism in the history of philosophy, so that the 

history of philosophy, which is originally rich and active, has become poor and dead. 
Actually the history of philosophy is what Lenin has described as a great development 
... (pp. 14-23). 


CHANG TAI-NIEN:” 


What has been the fundamental direction in the study of the history of Chinese 
philosophy since emancipation? Its essential expressions are three: First, the recogni- 
tion that the problems of thinking and existence are basic in Chinese philosophy. 
Although the terminology employed in Chinese philosophy is different from that of 
the West, since these problems are also basic in Chinese philosophy [as in the West], 
the history of Chinese philosophy is also the history of the struggle between material- 
ism and idealism [as in the West], and its area of struggle is also similar to that of the 
West. Second, the recognition that social consciousness is determined by social exist- 
ence and that in philosophical studies the method of class analysis must be used. That 
is, to recognize that the struggle between materialism and idealism is a reflection of 
class struggle. Third, learning from the enlightened experience of Russian philosophers 
and their method of studying the history of philosophy . . . (p. 84). 


2. The Chinese Philosophical Heritage 


FUNG YU-LAN: 


If we want to understand totally certain philosophical premises in Chinese phi- 
losophy, we must pay attention to their two meanings, one abstract and the other con- 
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crete. In the past I have paid attention almost entirely to the abstract meaning of some 
of these premises. This, of course, is wrong. Only in the last several years have we paid 
attention to their concrete meaning. It goes without saying that it is correct to pay 
attention to their concrete meaning, but it would be wrong to pay attention to it alone, 
In trying to understand these premises in the history of philosophy we should place 
their concrete meaning in the position of first importance, of course, for they have a 
direct relation with the concrete social conditions in which the authors of these prem- 
ises lived. But their abstract meaning should also be taken into consideration. To neg- 
lect it would be to miss the total picture. . . 

Take, for example, Wang Yang-ming’s doctrine of innate knowledge of the good 
(liang-chih*). From the point of view of its concrete meaning, the content of what is 
called innate knowledge is the same as feudal morality and nothing new. The fact is 
that feudal morality at his time had become a dogma and not very effective. W; 
therefore provided feudal morality with a new foundation. According to him, feudal 
morality was not imposed from the outside but was something evolved from man’s 
innate knowledge itself. . . . 

Such a premise seems to advocate the emancipation of the individual, but the actual 
effect is that he is even more strongly bound by feudal morality. However, alth 
this appraisal rests on a solid foundation, it concerns only one side of the matter, for, 
aside from the concrete meaning of the premise, there is also its abstract mean- 
ing. . . . According to its abstract meaning, “Everyone can be [a sage} like Yao’ and 
Shun,”** “People filling the street are all sages,” and “All people are equal.””° That 
is to say, in their original nature all men are equal. . . . From this point of view, the 
philosophy of the school of Lu Hsiang-shan“* (Lu Chiu-yiian,”” 1139-1193) and 
Wang should not be simply denied in its entirety (pp. 273-277). 


{Later, Fung added:} 


(1) What we have to continue is essentially the materialistic thought in the history 
of Chinese philusophy, the type of thought that is for the people, scientific, and pro- 
gressive. I did not particularly mention this because I thought it was a matter of 
course. That shows that I believed in continuing anything abstract, regardless. of 
whether it was idealistic or materialistic. 

(2) According to my article, premises in the history of philosophy have both 
abstract and concrete meanings, as if they were arrayed in parallels before us, so that 
there seems to be a real, concrete thing which we can take up and continue at any 
time without reconstructing it... . 

(3) In my second statement I substituted general and special meanings for abstract 
and concrete meanings. My defect indicated above still remains. 

What I said in my article is incomplete and my presentation of the problem is also 
incorrect (p. 284). 






8 Mencius. VIA.1. Yao and Shun were legendary sage-emperors of the third millennium BC 
® Wang Yang-ming, Ch’uan-hsi lu** (“Instructions for Practical Living”), sec. 313. 
10 A common saying in Buddhism and Neo-Confucianism. 
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YANG CHENG-TIEN:*° 


There are three points in Mr. Fung’s theory that are worth discussing: 

(1) Philosophy as a form of social consciousness surely has its own special charac- 
teristics in the development of thought and the process of continuation, but it also has 
a universal principle which is unalterable, namely, that of partisanship. Instead of 
focusing his attention on the continuation of the materialistic tradition and proceeding 
from an analysis of the concrete substance of philosophical theories, Mr. Fung set 
aside opposition and struggle of the two major camps in the history of philosophy and 
generally started with philosophical premises, reduced the problem of continuing the 
philosophical heritage to that of understanding the meanings of those premises, and 
thereby eliminated the historical content and class characteristics of philosophical 
thought and unconsciously separated the history of philosophy from Marxism in both 
objective and scope. 

(2) Mr. Fung subjectively wishes to employ the Marxian method of thought to 
solve the problem of the continuation of philosophical heritage, but the fact is that his 
method and Marxism have nothing in common. When dialectical materialism is used 
as a weapon in methodology, its principles and categories are intensely and organically 
united as one and will not allow any split or isolation. “Content and form” is merely 
one of the many categories in the system of dialectical materialism. “Abstractness and 
concreteness” is also merely one form of expression of the “generality and particularity” 
of things. To exaggerate abstractness and concreteness or form and content to the point 
of absolute contrasts, and to think that this method and these categories apply to all 
and embrace all, and even to use them as the only standard in determining the value of 
philosophical heritage, is unreasonable according to formal logic. . . . 

(3) The process of historical development of Chinese philosophy itself shows that 
it is based on the principle of partisanship and the use {of the heritage} for reconstruc- 
tion. In Chinese history the expression of the partisan spirit of philosophers has been 
extremely clear, although the expression was not necessarily completely conscious. For 
example, the T’ai-hsiian ching’ (“Classic of the Supremely Profound Principle”), 
written by Yang Hsiung*® (53 BC-AD. 18), a materialist of the Han** Dynasty 
(206 B.C—A.D. 220), was slandered and rejected by Liu Hsin** (ca. 46 B.C—A.D. 23), 
an idealistic thinker who was a representative of the benefits of the ruling class. . . . 
But, in his Lun-heng™ (“Balanced Inquiries”), Wang Ch’ung™ (A.D. 27-100) praised 
him... . These historical facts and their direction of the continuation of thought 


show that there were already opposite camps and this was not a matter of accident 
(pp. 325-327). 


3. Guidance for Future Developments 
HslAO SHA-FU:"? 


Classical writers on Marxism have shown us in detail the principles and methods for 
the study and continuation of philosophical heritage. Moreover, they have set examples 
by practicing those principles and methods themselves and have produced norms and 
standards for us. The profound studies and classical criticism of European philosophy 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin are forever models in our study. Especially are the 
philosophical writings of comrade Mao Tse-t’'ung and his comrades-in-arms most 
glorious examples showing us how to continue our philosophical heritage and to unify 
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Marxian philosophy and the Chinese people's good traditions of thought. For example, 
to the problems of the relation between knowledge and conduct, of the good or evil 
nature of man, of ethical ideals, of methods of cultivation, and the like, about which 
inquiries and controversies have been carried on for a long time in the history of 
Chinese philosophy, they have given us the Marxian final conclusion and answer in his 
On Practice, {Liu Shao-ch’i’s*'} Lun Kung-ch’an-tang yiian ti hsiu-yang™™* (“How 
to be a Good Communist”), and other works. In his “On Contradiction”™* Chairman 
Mao reconstructed and elaborated on the basis of the science of Marxian dialectics 
such dialectical ideas long discussed by [Chinese] philosophers througout the ages as 
“When a thing reaches the limit in one direction, it will turn back to the other direc. 
tion,”** “Opposition leads to mutual completion,” and “If yin*” and yang” do not 
exist, the one (the Great Ultimate) cannot be revealed. If the one cannot be revealed, 
then the function of the two forces will cease.”** In this way he has enriched the science 
of Marxian dialectics. 

The direction given by the Party is the direction of our efforts and the compass for 
our work (p. 436). 


Al Ssu-CH’I”’ 


How do we understand the problem of philosophical heritage? I think we can use 
as reference Chairman Mao’s viewpoint in his On New Democracy concerning the con- 
tinuation of cultural heritage. He pointed out that the attitude of us Marxists-Leninists 
toward the cultural heritage of the past is to select its quintessence and to throw away 
its dregs.’ What is its quintessence? It is that part of the heritage that is democratic, 
scientific, and for the masses. What are the dregs? They are what is anti-democratic, 
anti-scientific, and anti-people, or aristocratic. The culture we want to build up is that 
which is nationalistic, democratic, scientific, and for the masses. Therefore, what we 
want to continue is that in the old culture which is democratic, scientific, and for the 
masses, and we must throw away what is anti-democratic, anti-scientific, and anti- 
people. This should be the general attitude of Marxists-Leninists toward cultural 
heritage. This is a universal principle. In handling the history of Chinese philosophy 
we should also pay attention to this principle. . . . We must follow the principle 
enunciated by Chairman Mao (p. 438). 





11 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, 2 vols. (New York: International Publishing Co., 1954), 
Vol. I, pp. 282-297. 

12 By Liu Shao-ch’i, written in 1949. English translation entitled How to Be a Good Com- 
munist (2d ed. rev. Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1952). 

18 Mao, Selected Works, Vol. Il, pp. 11-53. 

14 Cf. Ho-kuan Tzu,™ sec. 5, the last sentence. 

15 Cf. Lao Tzu,*” chap. 2. 

16 Chang Tsai, Cheng-meng*” (“Correcting Youthful Ignorance”), chap. I, sec. 12. 

17 Tbid., p. 154. 
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S. K. MAITRA 


Reason in Hindu Philosophy— 
Classical and Contemporary 


I. INTRODUCTION 


APOTHEOSIS OF REASON has never been a strong point in 
Hindu philosophy. But if for this reason people say that Hindu philosophy 
isnot philosophy but mysticism, I retort that some of the greatest philosophi- 
cal systems in the West have also discarded the employment of reason—at 
least so far as the discovery of their highest principle is concerned. Plato, for 
instance, made his highest principle, the Idea of Good, approachable only 
through a vision. The philosopher, says Plato in the Republic, has a vision 
of the Idea of Good. The last word of Spinoza’s philosophy, too, is not his 
geometrical method or his doctrine of Substance but his amor dei intellectualis 
and his scientia intuitiva. It is needless to multiply instances. Whether in 
the East or in the West, philosophy has often felt the crippling influence of 
reason and has sought refuge in some other principle. Even Hegel’s Thought 
is not thought or reason as understood by his predecessors, but a rebellious 
Thought which really signifies a revolt against thought or reason as under- 
stood in the Western tradition. 

There is undoubtedly greater dissatisfaction with reason in the East than in 
the West, but philosophy, so far as it has been true to its etymological mean- 
ing of love of sophia, or knowledge of values, has never been able to look 
upon reason as the ultimate principle. Of course, there has also appeared in 
the West what may be called philo-scientia, which deviates considerably 
from the etymological meaning of the word “philosophy,” and is really a 
philosophy dominated by science. Western philosophy, in fact, has been 
dominated by two currents—philo-sophia, the original current, as we find it 
in Greek philosophy, and philo-scientia, which arose and developed later.’ 
The first represents the axiological, and the second the existential, stand- 


1See the author's Whither Philosophy? (Banaras: privately published, 1949), Presidential 
Address at the 23rd session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, for the distinction between 
sophia and scientia and the part which each has played in the development of Western philoso- 
phy. 
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point. There is also an intermediate standpoint, the pragmatic, which, al- 
though axiological, is not wholly so, and shows more affinity with philo- 
scientia than philo-sophia. 

Hindu philosophy is frankly axiological.* It is dominated throughout by 
the quest for values, especially for the supreme value. In this quest it does 
not find reason to be very helpful, although it freely acknowledges the sery- 
ice which reason renders in the discharge of the functions of our daily life, 
The word which it uses for philosophy is “darfana,” or vision, which empha- 
sizes the fact that philosophy must have a direct contact with reality. Another 
word which is used for philosophy is “adhyatma-vidya,” or spiritual knowl- 
edge, as contrasted with pragmatic knowledge or such knowledge as helps 
man in his worldly affairs without giving him any insight into the ultimate 
truth—it really means knowledge of the supreme value. 


II. CLASSICAL HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


The story of Narada’s instruction by Sanatkumara, in the Chandogya 
Upanisad,’ is extremely instructive. Narada had acquired a knowledge of all 
the sciences that were cultivated in his time. He had mastered the four Vedas, 
history, grammar, logic, and politics, and even such sciences as the worshi 
of the manes and such occult sciences as astrology and demonology. And yet, 
Sanatkumara had no hesitation in saying that all that he had learned was 
only names—in other words, that all the positive sciences he had studied 
were of no value as far as the knowledge of the ultimate reality is concerned. 
This had a double significance: first, that sciences of facts are of no value, as 
far as the quest of the ultimate reality is concerned, and, second, that the 
method followed by these positive sciences, namely, logic, is inadequate for 
reaching the ultimate reality. Reality is not a mere existent but a value, and 
the ultimate reality is the highest value. To know it means to be one with it. 

We now come to the famous statement: “To know Brahman is to be 
Brahman.” This enables us to understand far more clearly than anything 
else why reason is inadequate, for in this knowledge knowing and being are 
merged. To know the highest reality we have to be that highest reality. This 
manifestly it is not in the power of reason to effect, for reason separates know- 
ing from being. Thus, the highest knowledge is beyond the powers of reason.’ 


2See the author’s elaboration of this position in his The Spirit of Indian Philosophy 
(Banaras: privately published, 1947), pp. 4 et seq. 

3 Chandogya Upanisad I1.i.1-5. 

* Mundaka Upanisad II1.ii.9. 

5 This way of approach should be reserved only for the highest value, and should not be 
employed for knowing ordinary objects of our experience. Bergson, however, employed it even 
for the knowledge of such objects. This, however, is a most improper extension of this type of 
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It is clearly laid down in another Upanisad, too, that the knowledge of 
Brahman cannot be obtained through logic.” Another verse in the same 
Upanisad asserts that the secret self is seen only by the seers of the subtle, 
with the help of the subtle and perfect intellect." This subtle and perfect 
intellect is contrasted with our coarse and imperfect intellect, and it is the 
prerogative of the former only to reveal the knowledge of Brahman. And, 
again, in another Upanisad it is said of Brahman that it is that Being before 
which words and thought come back, not finding it.” And another verse 
says, “Not by learning is the Atman attained, nor by genius and much know!- 
edge of books.” It is needless to multiply examples. It is quite clear that, 
according to the Upanisads, it is neither logic nor the study of texts which 
leads to the knowledge of Brahman. 

The inadequacy of reason is explained in Badarayana’s Brahma Sitra.” 
In sétra IL.ii.1, it is stated that the reason for the unsatisfactoriness of reason 
is that it is employed by different persons to establish totally different points 
of view. Sarnkara, in his commentary on this s#tra, says that a skillful logician 
can with the help of reason establish his point of view. But another equally 
skillful logician can, with equal show of reason, establish a different point of 
view, and a third, a still more skillful logician, can demolish the standpoints 
of both of them with a still greater show of reason. There is therefore no 
finality about truths established by reason. 

On account of the inconclusiveness of reason, Badarayana, in the Brahma 
Sitra, has established Brahman on the authority of the Vedas. This may seem 
to be a complete abandonment of philosophy for authoritarianism, similar 
to what happened in Europe in the Middle Ages. If philosophy means the 
spirit of free inquiry, then acceptance of the authority of the Vedas must be 
treated as contrary to this spirit and therefore inconsistent with the declared 
attitude of philosophy. 

There is certainly some force in this criticism, but there are certain mitigat- 
ing factors. 

The most important of these is that the authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
only in regard to matters which reason cannot establish, but does not extend 
to matters which reason is competent to handle. Thus, in his commentary on 
another si#tra of Badarayana, Sarnkara” says, “True knowledge . . . , which 





knowledge. As someone has remarked, “If to know a disease, one must be the disease, then God 
help the doctor.” 

® Katha Upanisad 1.ii.9. 

7 Tbid., 1.iii.12. 

8 Taittiriya Upanisad 11.4. 

® Katha Upanisad 11.23. 

10 Brahma Satra I1.i.11. 

1 [bid., UW1.ii.21. 
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is produced by the means of true knowledge and is comformable to its object, 
can neither be brought about by hundreds of injunctions nor be checked by 
hundreds of prohibitions.”"* This means that when we have a direct percep- 
tion, e.g., that fire is hot, a hundred scriptural texts to the contrary cannot 
make us reject our perception and accept the scriptural injunction. 

Samkara has stated his own position in still more explicit terms in his 
commentary on the Gita, “The scriptures are authoritative only with regard 
to objects to which perception, inference, etc., are not applicable.””* It is an 
inadmissible use of the authority of the scriptures, therefore, to employ it for 
the purpose of establishing truths which are cognizable by means of percep. 
tion, inference, etc. 

Here is a clear difference between the authoritativeness of the scripture as 
understood by the Church in Europe and as understood by Sarnkara. When 
Galileo Galilei declared, on the basis of his own observations, that the earth 
moves around the sun, the Church threatened him with the Inquisition and 
forced him to withdraw his statement because it was against the teaching of 
the Bible. Samkara would not have agreed with the view which the Church 
held. He would have said that in a matter of this kind, where perception, 
inference, etc., are applicable, the authoritativeness of scripture is not to be 
invoked. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has pointed out something else in connection with 
Samkara’s view. He says that, although the scriptures are the source of the 
knowledge of Brahman, yet such knowledge as is obtained from the scriptures 
is not enough to free us from avidyé (ignorance). It helps us to unmask folly, 
rather than achieve wisdom. He also quotes approvingly a statement by 
Plotinus to the effect that the final emancipating knowledge must come from 
a direct intuition.” This would seem to suggest that scriptural texts help us 
find our way to the knowledge of Brahman, but that the final “revelation” 
must come from a direct vision (brahmasaksatkara) . 

However, even with all these reservations, the view of the authoritative 
ness of the scriptures does not find support in the Upanisads. In the Mundaka 
Upanisad, for instance, all the Vedas are treated as inferior knowledge and 
contrasted with the superior knowledge (para-vidya) by which Brahman is 
known.” Even in a famous passage in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in which, 


12 Samkara’s commentary on ibid. George F. W. Thibaut, trans., The Veddnta-Sétras with 
the Commentary by Sankarakdarya. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XX XVIII (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1896), p. 165. 

13 pratyaksadipramananupalabdhe hi visaye Srutih pramanyam na pratyaksadivisaye” (Sam- 
kara’s commentary on the Gita XVIII.66). 

14 Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il (rev. 2nd ed., London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931), 
p. 515. 


15 Tbid., note. 16 Mundaka Upanisad 1.i.4-5. 
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atl besides the Vedas, a large number of literary productions are mentioned as 
object, being things which have come out of the breath of Brahman, the mention of 
cked by so many objects considerably minimizes the value of any of them.” Deussen 
a is right, therefore, in saying that the mention of so many things as having 
— originated from the breath of Brahman diminishes considerably the value of 
_ the Vedas.” No special importance, therefore, is here attached to the Vedas 
+ and the Upanisads. The latter, in fact, occupy the eighth place in the list. It 
| regand would be very wrong, therefore, to quote this passage as proving that the 
- a Vedas, having come out of the breath of Brahman, are infallible. If they are 
°y itfor | icfallible, the other things will be equally infallible. The story of Narada’s 
eae. instruction at the hands of Sanatkumara, which we have already quoted, also 
proves that the Vedas are not the source of the knowledge of Brahman. 
a Therefore, the standpoint of the Upanisads is not authoritarian, though it is 
tes opposed to reason. This is therefore the situation in the Vedanta—the un- 
ne earth systematized Vedanta of the Upanisads. Reason is not valued highly, because 
non of its incapacity for a direct approach to reality, but no attempt is made to 
ching of substitute authoritarianism for it. In the systematized Vedanta of the Schools, 
Cus however, the defect of reason is considered to be its inconclusiveness, and it 
“a is replaced by authority as the source of the knowledge of Brahman, with the 
oF reservations which have already been noted. 
on with But, if in the Vedanta the position of reason is low, it is still worse in the 
e of the Samkhya-Yoga philosophy. In the Samkhya philosophy, as we find it in 
criptures Iévarakrsna’s Karika, buddhi (intellect), called mahat, is an evolute of 
isk folly, prakrti (Nature), and is therefore treated as a form of matter. This buddhi, 
ment by with the help of ahamkara (the ego-sense) and manas (mind), builds up 
me from the whole of our world of experience. The salvation of the purusa (self) 
help us lies in his knowledge of his distinction from the whole of this world of ex- 
velation” perience created by prakrti and its evolutes. Knowledge arises, therefore, only 
when there is the realization of the complete separation of purusa from the 
oritative- world of experience. 
Mundaka The Yoga philosophy of Patafijali, which in most essentials agrees with 
edge and the Sarnkhya, gives the same low position to reason. Its main differences from 
ahman is the Samkhya are two: (1) its recognition of God as a special purusa,” and 
in which, 1" Brhadaranyaka Upanisad \1.iv.10, where it is stated that “just as, when a fire is laid with 
damp wood, clouds of smok. spread all around, so in truth from the great Being have been 
Siitras with breathed forth the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda, the hymns of the Atharvans and 
Clarendon the Angirasas, the narratives, the histories, the mystical doctrines (upanisads), the poems, the 
proverbs, the parables and expositions—all these have been breathed forth from Him.” 
aye” (Sam- *® Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1906), 
td., 1931), . - In the Yoga philosophy God is called a special purusa because he is untouched by the 
vehicles of action and fruition (“klefakarmavipakaiayoraparamrstah purusavisesa isvarah”). His 


b. 
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(2) its elaboration of a method of mental discipline, called yoga, by which 
purusas can free themselves from the bondage of the world of experience, 
The highest condition, obtained as a result of the practice of yoga, is called 
seedless unconscious trance ( nirbija-asamprajhatasamadhi). It is called seed. 
less (nirvija), because after its emergence all traces of the previous con- 
sciousness are lost, so that there is no possibility of going back to it. It isg 
state which is described as unconscious (asamprajfata) , that is to say, a state 
in which consciousness (in which there is the awareness of objects) is com- 
pletely lost. It may therefore be called a state of complete unconsciousness, 
C. D. Sharma dissents from this view, and says that, far from being com- 
pletely unconscious, this condition is one of supra-consciousness, as the 
purusa who emerges from it enjoys complete bliss.” There is certainly some 
justification for this view, as we find when we compare it with the condition 
of the emancipated soul in the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 


In the Nyaya-VaiSesika, the position of reason is even worse than in the 
Samkhya-Yoga, for the latter system is at least idealistic, whereas the former 
is frankly realistic. For the Nyaya-VaiSesika, consciousness is not an essential 
but an accidential characteristic of the soul. The soul becomes conscious only 
in the presence of objects. At other times, as in deep sleep, it is unconscious, 
The Nyaya philosophy gives a highly significant place to reason as far as 
the world of experience, in which the soul is in contact with objects, is con- 
cerned. That portion of its philosophy which deals with logic is undoubtedly 
of great importance. But, so far as the highest condition, in which the soul 
obtains emancipation, is concerned, the Nyaya-Vaisesika deprives it, not 
only of reason, but also of all consciousness. Sharma, in the book already 
mentioned, has quoted a verse from Sriharsa’s Naisadha-carita to show how 
low is the position of the emancipated soul in the Nyaya philosophy.” 


In both of the schools of the MimArnsa (the Prabhakara and the Bhatta), 
consciousness is not an essential but an adventitious quality of the self, with 
this difference, that the Bhatta school regards it as a modal change of the 
self, that is to say, it treats consciousness as a mode, an act (kriya), ora 


position in the Yoga philosophy is very unsatisfactory. He cannot be called the creator, as the 
elements co-exist with him eternally. He cannot be called the creator of the purusas because, al- 
though he himself is not subject to the law of karma, the purusas are, and he cannot make his 
laws applicable to them. The only power that is in him by which he can help the pwrusas is that, 
if they have devotion to him, the process of their attaining samadhi (concentration) is very 
much shortened. 

20 Chandradhar Sharma, Indian Philosophy (Banaras: Nand Kishore & Bros., 1952), pp. 
240-241. He calls this state “divine madness, mystic ecstasy.” 

21 Ibid., p. 291, note: “If liberation means negation of all qualities, including consciousness 
and bliss, the soul liberated is the soul petrified, and Gotama, by propounding such philosophy, 
is justifying his name Gotama, namely, an excellent bull.” 
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process (vyapara) of the self, the act or process being that by which it 
cognizes an object. Unlike Prabhakare, who looks upon the self as un- 
conscious in essence, the Bhatta school regards it as conscious-unconscious. 
As substance it is unconscious, but as a mode it is conscious. In both schools, 
liberation consists in total extinction of consciousness. But the Bhatta school 
maintains that potential consciousness remains. In neither of these schools 
is the self treated as subject; in both, it is treated as substance. The only differ- 
ence is that Kuméarila Bhatta credits the self with potency to know 
(jnanasaktisvabhava). The Bhatta standpoint is somewhat more idealistic 
than that of Prabhakara and, therefore, as Sharma has suggested, may be 
treated as a connecting link between the Pirva and the Uttara Mimarmsa 
(Vedanta ) .* ; 

§. N. Das Gupta has pointed out that the whole theory of knowledge of 
the Mimarnsa is influenced by its doctrine of the self-validity of the Veda.” 
That is why there is no place for God in the system. 


The Gitz, with its great catholicity and power of synthesis, gives knowl- 
edge an equal place with karma (action) and bhakti (devotion) as a way to 
salvation, but the knowledge which it values is not intellectual knowledge. 
The highest knowledge, which is the knowledge that “Vasudeva is all,” is an 
intuitive knowledge which is possessed only by a very few mahatmas (high 
souls). It gives buddhi, intellect, a higher place than is given to it in the 
Vedanta, for, according to the Gita, even extrasensory knowledge is accessi- 
ble to it,” but still it states that “He (God) is even higher than buddhi.’” 

But the Gita takes us to a standpoint where the question whether reason or 
some other higher consciousness can give us access to the Absolute becomes 
one of minor importance. The standpoint it adopts is that it is only yoga 
which can give us such access. The real essence of the Gita’s teaching is that 
neither knowledge nor work nor devotion is of any avail if it is not joined to 
yoga. There is a vast difference between knowledge with yoga and knowledge 
without yoga. The same is true of work and devotion. With the help of yoga, 
all the different paths, equally, take us to the Absolute. The Gita is catholic 
enough not to prescribe any one path to the exclusion of the others. But it is 
emphatic on one point. Although it is immaterial which path one chooses, 
it is absolutely essential that one should pursue it in the spirit of yoga. 





2 Ibid., pp. 328-329. 


*8 Surendra Nath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1932), pp. 403-404. 

4 Gita VII. 19: “vasudevah sarvam iti sa mabatma sudurlabhah” (That Mahatma who can 
tealize that Vasudeva is everything is a very rare person). 

3 "buddbigrabyam atindriyam,” Gita V1. 21. 

6 Gita Ill. 42. 
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What is yoga? The word is derived from the root “yzj,” which means to 
unite. Yoga therefore means union with God. The several kinds of yogg 
mentioned in the different chapters are different ways of obtaining union 
with God. 

The Gita mertions certain universal characteristics of yoga. Every yoga, 
no matter of what kind, must possess these characteristics. The only excep- 
tion is the first yoga (arjunavisada-yoga). As I have shown elsewhere,” it js 
called yoga because dejection is the first step toward obtaining union. The 
first chapter, therefore, is rightly called a yoga, although apparently it seems 
to be the very reverse of yoga. The formal characteristics of yoga are mainly 
these: self-control, purity, renunciation of desires, love of all, absence of 
egoism, absence of the possessive instinct, and indifference to heat and cold, 
pleasure and pain, praise and blame. In addition to these formal character. 
istics, every yoga has some unique characteristics: karma-yoga stresses karma 
(action); raja-yoga stresses dhyana (meditation); bhakti-yoga stresses 
bhakti (devotion); and jfana-yoga stresses jana (knowledge). 

Coming now to the specific problem we are discussing, namely, what is 
the position of reason in the Gita?, we have to say that the problem here 
undergoes a complete transformation. One cannot advance in knowledge if 
one depends upon knowledge alone. The same is true of action, devotion, etc. 
It is not by piecemeal improvement in knowledge or action or any other as- 
pect of our being that any real improvement can take place; it is only when 
there is a radical transformation of the whole of our being through yoga 
that such improvement is possible. And, of still greater importance, it is not 
until such a transformation of our being takes place through yoga that we 
can advance either in knowledge or in action or in any other phase of our 
being. In the light of this we can clearly see that the purely logical or rational 
view of things is, from the Gita’s comprehensive standpoint, a very inade 
quate view. 


We come now to the Bhakti schools, and we shall confine ourselves to what 
is perhaps the most important Bhakti text, namely, the Bhagavata. The stand: 
point of the Bhdgavata is a very clever blending of the standpoint of th 
Advaita Vedanta with that of Bhakti. In Section 9, in the conversation whic 
Durvasa had with Krsna, the latter said that, while moksa (salvation), in th 
sense of the complete merging in the divine, is open to every bhakta (dev- 
otee) yet the bhakta voluntarily relinquishes this right, choosing the lower 
ideal of serving the Lord. Bhakti is not pitted against knowledge, therefore, 





27 See The Spirit of Indian Philosophy, p. 138. 
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but is put forward as an alternative which is freely chosen by those who are 
devotees of the Lord. 

Then, again, the Bhagavata makes a psychological classification of men, 
showing that there are three types of men and that the same path is not 
suited for all men. For those who have obtained freedom from desire for 
the fruits of action and who have renounced all action jfdna-yoga is indi- 
cated; for those who have not obtained freedom from desire for the fruits 
of action karma-yoga is the path to be followed; while for those who have 
faith in the legends of the Lord and also are not over-fond of work the path 
of bhakti-yoga is indicated. The Bhagavata also says that in different epochs 
(yugas) different paths are indicated. In the Kaliyuga (in which we are at 
present) the path of bhakti is the one which is favored.” The Bhagavata is 
not very strict, however, in these matters. It does not prescribe rigidly any 
particular path for any particular epoch or for any particular type of man, 
but leaves the choice to the individual, indicating only certain general prin- 
ciples which may be taken into account in making one’s choice. 

The Bhagavata’s attitude toward the different paths is therefore more 
practical and more helpful than that of the Gita. The Gita merely describes 
the broad features of the different paths, without giving any practical hints 
for the guidance of the individual in making his choice. What it wants to 
stress is the equivalence of all the paths from the point of view of the realiza- 
tion of salvation. 

Coming now to our problem, which is to show the position of reason in 
the Bhagavata, it is that, as in the Gita, so here also, this problem becomes 
part of the more comprehensive problem of the relation of knowledge, work, 
and devotion to one another. The position of reason is part of the more gen- 
eral problem of the position of knowledge in the total scheme of things. 
From the comprehensive standpoint of the Bhagavata, reason occupies a 
small place in the totality of our being. Nevertheless, it is not ignored; it is 
given a definite place in the scheme of instruction which Lord Krsna pro- 
poses for Uddhava. That scheme is the same as that adopted by Bhisma for 
the instruction of Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata, a combination of jfiana 
(knowledge of the Absolute), vijiana (knowledge of the particular), 
vairagya (renunciation), fraddha (faith), and bhakti (devotion). Reason 
is here included in vijfiana. The whole scheme is a very comprehensive one 
which covers all aspects of our being. 

The Bhagavata is more catholic than the bhakti Sutras of Narada and 





°8 See Bhagavata X1.xx.7-8. 
% Ibid., XIL.iii.52. 
90 Tbid., XI.xix.13. 
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Sandilya, which do not believe in this kind of close relationship between 
jnana, karma, and bhakti. 


III. CONTEMPORARY HINDU PHILOSOPHY 


Coming now to contemporary Hindu philosophy, we find the same atti- 
tude toward reason as we have found in ancient and medieval Hindu philoso- 
phy, in spite of the influence of Western thought. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


Tagore, as clearly indicated in his The Religion of Man, says that what 
constitutes the essence of Man is not his reason but his heart. In one passage, 
after quoting the words of some village bards to the effect that we know 
God when we unlock our own self and meet in a true love with all others, 
the poet says, “All these are proofs of a direct perception of humanity as an 
objective truth that rouses a profound feeling of longing and love. This is 
very unlike what we find in the intellectual cult of humanity, which is like 
a body that has tragically lost itself in the purgatory of shadows.” After 
quoting Wordsworth’s famous lines: 


We live by admiration, hope and love, 
And ever as these are well and wisely fixed 
In dignity of being we ascend. 


he continues: “It is for dignity of being that we aspire through the expansion 
of our consciousness in a great reality of man to which we belong. We 
realize it through admiration and love, through hope that soars beyond the 
actual, beyond our own span of life into an endless time wherein we live the 
life of all men.” 

In another chapter he contrasts what he calls the realism in Man, which 
is discoverable by reason, and the human in him, which art alone can reveal. 
He says, 


The realism in Man is the animal in him, whose life is a mere duration of time; the 
human in him is his reality which has life everlasting for its background. Rocks and 
crystals being complete definitely in what they are, can keep as “mute insensate things,’ 
a kind of dumb dignity in their stolidly limited realism, while human facts grow un- 
seemly and diseased, breeding germs of death, when divested of their creative ideal— 
the ideal of Man the Divine. The difference between the notes as mere facts of sound 
and music as a truth of expression is immense. For music though it comprehends a 
limited number of notes yet represents the infinite. It is for man to produce the music 
of the spirit with all the notes which he has in his psychology and which through inat- 





31 Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man (Hibbert Lectures for 1930) (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 111. 
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tention or perversity, can easily be translated into a frightful noise. In music man is 
revealed and not in a noise.** 


The truth that reality is discovered, not by reason or logic, but through the 
heart, that is, through the aesthetic side of our nature, is also the theme of 
several sermons in the series published under the title Santiniketana. Thus, 
in the sermon “Prayer,” he says, 


When Yajfavalkya at the time of his leaving his home for the forest, wanted to divide 
his property between his two wives, then Maitreyi {his wife} asked him “Shall I get 
immortality with the help of this?” To this Yajiiavalkya answered: No, that you won't 
get but you will get that which riches and things of that sort can give. Your life will 
be easy and happy, like that of other householders who lead a happy life through the 

ssion of a house and cattle and other material goods. To this, Maitreyi replied, 
“What shall I do with that which does not give me immortality?” This utterance is 
not a matter of knowledge obtained by reflection upon what is eternal and what is 
non-eternal, but she had a philosophers’ stone inside her which immediately told her 
that this was not what she wanted.** 


Tagore then continues, saying, 


In the midst of many grave utterances of many male Rsis recorded in the Upanisads, 
this is the one utterance coming from a woman, and that utterance i: not lost but has 
created a wonderful sweetness composed of tears which has kept it «|ive. We have so 
far had contact with the male person in man in various forms in the Upanisads, but 
here for the first time we come in contact with the woman that resides in man spread- 
ing sweetness all around. 


Tagore’s words remind us of the closing lines of Faust, in which Goethe 
similarly draws our attention to the Eternal Feminine, which manifests itself 
in the world process and draws us on and upward. This feminine element is 
the anti-rational (or, rather, the supra-rational) element to which we owe 
all our highest realizations of truth. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi, too, was not a votary of reason. In his famous sermon 
on God, he says, 


I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-changing, there is 
underlying all that change a Living Power that is changeless, that holds all together, 
that creates, dissolves, and re-creates. That informing Power or Spirit is God; and since 
nothing else that I see merely through the senses can or will persist, He alone is. . . 

But he is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if he ever does. God, to be God, 
must rule the heart and transform it. He must express Himself in every smallest act 
of his votary. This can only be done through a definite realisation, more real than the 





%2 Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
33 Santiniketana (Calcutta: Indian Publishing House, n.d.), Series I, pp. 80-81. 
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five senses can ever produce. Sense-perceptions can be, and often are, deceptive, how- 
ever real they may appear to us. Where there is a realisation outside the senses, it is 
infallible. It is proved, not by extraneous evidence, but in the transformed conduct 
and character of those who have felt the real presence of God within. 

Such testimony is found in the experiences of an unbroken line of prophets and 
sages in all countries and climes. To reject their evidence is to deny oneself. 

This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith. He who would in his own per- 
son test the fact of God's presence can do so as by a living faith, and since fate itself 
cannot be proved by any extraneous evidence, the safest course is to believe in the 
moral government of the world, and, therefore, in the supremacy of the moral law, 
the law of Truth and Love. 

I confess that I have no argument to convince through reason. Faith transcends 
reason. All I can advise is not to attempt the impossible. I cannot account for the 


existence of evil by any rational method. To want to do so is to be co-equal with 
Ge ..2 


Mahatmaji’s faith in the principle of ahimsa, the meaning of which is 
very inadequately expressed by the English word “non-violence,” springs 
from the same need which he felt for some spiritual light which would lift 
man above the quarrels and conflicts of daily life. For him, ehimsa is not 
negative but positive. It is for him another name for the spiritual outlook 
upon life. The principle of ahimsa meant for him the supra-rational spiritual 
principle which is the basis of our moral and religious life. He identified it 
with the Gita’s principle of anasakti, non-attachment. It was also for him 
the same as Truth. 

R. R. Divakar has said, “To Gandhiji, Truth is God and nonviolence or 
love is the only way to find Him.”” We would go further and say that, not 
only has he made ahimsa the only way to Truth or God, but he has identified 
ahimsa with Truth. However, he has put them both beyond reason. 


Swami Vivekananda 


Swami Vivekananda once asked his teacher, Sri Ram Krishna Parama- 
hansa, “Sir, have you seen God?” To this his teacher replied, “Yes, my son, 
I have seen God. I do see Him, just as I see you before me. Only I see the 
Lord in a more intense sense, and I can show Him to you.””* And this he did 
at their next meeting, when he touched Vivekananda’s body with his foot, 
and Vivekananda at once passed into a trance. This was Swamiji’s first direct 
intuition of God. He thereupon knew that to know God one would require a 
direct intuition of him. Yet, he did not want to underestimate the value of 
reason for religion. These two things—that religion rests upon a direct it 


34 See D. G. Tendulkar, ed., Gandhiji: His Life and Work (Bombay: M. N. Kulkarni at 
the Karnatak Press, 1944), pp. 257-258. 

85 Tbid., p. 81. 

36 Romain Rolland, The Life of Ramakrishna, E. F. Malcolm-Smith, trans. (Mayavata, Al 
mora, Himalayas: Advaita Ashrama, 1931), p. 251n. 
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tuition of God, and, second, that it must be in a position to stand the test of 
reason and should not contain anything which is contrary to reason—he 
makes clear in the following passage, which occurs in his lecture on “Reason 
and Religion,” delivered in England: 


A sage called Narada went to another sage named Sanatkumara to learn abouc truth, 
and Sanatkumara inquired what he had studied already. Narada answered, that he had 
studied the Vedas, Astronomy, and various other things, yet he had got no satisfaction. 
Then there was a conversation between the two, in the course of which Sanatkumara 
remarked that all his knowledge of the Vedas, of Astronomy and of Philosophy was 
but secondary; sciences were but secondary. That which made us realize the Brahman, 
was the supreme, the highest knowledge. This idea we find in every religion, and that 
is why religion always claimed to be the supreme knowledge. Knowledge of the 
sciences covers, as it were, only part of our lives, but the knowledge which religion 
brings to us is eternal, as infinite as the truth it preaches.” 


He then speaks of the quarrel between religion and science, and says that 
this quarrel must stop. The truths of religion must stand the test of reason. 


Claiming the superiority, religions have many times looked, unfortunately, on all 
secular knowledge, and not only so, but many times have refused to be justified by the 
aid of secular knowledge. In consequence, all the world over there have been fights 
between secular knowledge and religious knowledge, the one claiming infallible 
authority as its guide, refusing to listen to anything that secular knowledge has to say 
on the point, the other, with its shining instrument of reason, wanting to cut to pieces 
everything religion could bring forward. This fight has been and still is waged in 
every country. Religions have been again and again defeated, and also exterminated. 
The worship of the goddess of Reason during the French Revolution was not the first 
manifestation of that phenomenon in the history of humanity; it was a re-enactment 
of what had happened in ancient times, but in modern times it has assumed greater 
proportions. . . . 

The question is: Is there a way out? To put it in a more concrete form: Is religion 
to justify itself by the discoveries of reason, through which every other science justifies 
itself? Are the same methods of investigation which we apply to sciences or knowl- 
edge outside, to be applied to the science of Religion? In my opinion this must be so, 
and I am also of opinion that the sooner it is done the better. If a religion is destroyed 
by such investigations, it was then all the time useless, unworthy superstition; and the 
sooner it goes the better.** 


What Swami Vivekananda means by this long passage is that there must 
not be anything in religion which is opposed to reason. It does not mean that 
teligion must be tied to the apron strings of science. (His whole life and 
teachings are a demonstration of the fact that religion has a source of knowl- 
edge different from that of science.) But it does mean that there must not be 
anything in religion which reason rejects. Swamiji has in mind here religion’s 


No editor listed, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (5th ed. Mayavati Memo- 


ial edition, Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas: Advaita Ashrama, 1931), Vol. I, pp. 364-366. 
*8 Ibid., p. 367. 
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making authoritative pronouncements regarding matters of fact or things 
which are accessible to perception and inference. Religion must refrain from 
making any statements which are contradictory to reason. This, in fact, as 
we have seen, is exactly the attitude of Sarnkara. He also has said equally 
emphatically that in matters open to perception and inference the authority 
of the scriptures is not to be invoked. 


Radhakrishnan 


Dr. Radhakrishnan holds a balanced view on the question of the position 
of reason in philosophy. In his book An Idealist View of Life, while he does 
not deny intellect its legitimate position, he clearly shows its limits, and thus 
makes room for a different kind of knowledge which alone is competent to 
reveal truths not discernible by the intellect. Clear thinker that he is, he has 
stated his position in such a way that there is no vagueness or ambiguity: 


Both intellectual and intuitive kinds of knowledge are justified and have their own 
rights. Each is useful for its own specific purposes. Logical knowledge enables us to 
know the conditions of the world in which we live and to control them for our ends, 
We cannot act successfully without knowing properly. But if we want to know things 
in their uniqueness, in their indefeasible reality, we must transcend discursive think- 
ing. Direct perception or simple and steady looking upon an object is intuition. It is 
not a mystic process, but the most direct and penetrating examination possible to the 
human mind. Intuition stands to intellect in somewhat the same relation as intellect 
stands to sense. Though intuition lies beyond intellect, it is not contrary to it. It is 
called sarnyagjfiana, or perfect knowledge. Reflective knowledge is a preparation for 
this integral experience.” 


He further says that this view is in agreement with that of Plato: 


Sarnkara observes that the fruit of knowledge is manifest to intuition. He is in 
agreement with Plato, for whom the dialectic is a progressive rational inquiry which 
helps the mind to a direct vision of reality. In his Symposium the prophetess Diotima 
instructs Socrates in the pursuits preparatory to the apprehension of the form of 
beauty. We survey a variety of beautiful objects, then recognise the common quality 
of beauty shared by them all, appreciate the abstract beauty in laws and morals, and 
at last we attain to a knowledge of the form itself. The Republic makes out that the 
apprehension of form is not possible except for those minds who have been prepared 
for it by the preliminary training in the exact sciences of measuring, weighing and 
counting, and hard and strenuous exercise in abstract studies. Intuition is not a-logical 
but supra-logical. 


Radhakrishnan makes it very clear that there is no opposition between 
reason and intuition, and this, in his opinion, has been the characteristic 
feature of Hindu philosophy: 


89 Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Am Idealist View of Life (Hibbert Lectures for 1929) (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932), pp. 146-147. 4° Tbid., p. 147. 
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Hindu thought has no mistrust of reason. There can be no final breach between the 
two powers of the human mind, reason and intuition. Beliefs that foster and promote 
the spiritual life of the soul must be in accordance with the nature and the laws of 
the world of reality with which it is their aim to bring us into harmony. The chief 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus, the Vedas, register the intuitions of the perfected 
souls. They are not so much dogmatic dicta as transcripts from life.“ 


K. C. Bhattacharyya 


Bhattacharyya makes a distinction between knowing without thinking 
and knowing with thinking, and says that self is unthinkable, though it is 
known without thinking. Here he points out very clearly the distinction be- 
tween his position and that of Kant. He says: 


With regard to the knowability of the self as a metaphysical entity, Kant holds that 
the self is a necessity of thought and is the object of moral faith, but is not itself 
knowable. My position is, on the one hand, that the self is unthinkable and on the 
other that while actually it is not known and is only an object of faith, though not 
necessarily only of moral faith, we have to admit the possibility of knowing if with- 


out thinking, there being a demand, alternative with other spiritual demands, to 
realize such knowledge. 


He says further: 


In taking the self to be unthinkable, I understand Kant’s Idea of the Reason to be 
not only not knowledge, but to be not even thought in the literal sense. The so-called 
extension of thought beyond experience and the possibility of experience means to me 
only the use of the verbal form of thought as a symbol of an unthinkable reality, such 
symbolising use not being thinking. I go further and hold that a form of thought as 
understood by itself in logic and apart from its symbolising use is not literally thought. 
Some present-day positivists who deny not only metaphysical knowing, but also 
metaphysical thinking, would not go so far as to deny logic itself to be a body of 
thought. They rely in fact on logic, which they take to be pure thinking, in order to 
deny metaphysical thinking. I take logic to be a philosophical and not a scientific 
subject: the logical forms are shadows of metaphysical symbolisms, and are as such 
themselves to be understood as symbolisms. 


“What applies to the self,” he says, “applies with necessary alterations to 
other metaphysical entities.” “Metaphysics, or more generally, philosophy, 
including logic and epistemology, is not only not actual knowledge, but is 
not even literal thought; and yet its contents are contemplated as true in the 


faith that it is only by such contemplation that absolute truth can be 
known.” 


“ Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life (Upton Lectures for 1926) (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1927), pp. 16-17. 

“K. C. Bhattacharyya, “The Concept of Philosophy,” in S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muir- 
head, eds., Comtemporary Indian Philosophy (2d and enlarged ed., London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1952), p- 105. 43 Tbid. * Ibid., p. 106. 
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Sri Aurobindo 


a9 ee a? ee 


Sri Aurobindo uses the words “mind,” “thought,” “reason,” and “intellect” 
as practically synonyms. To him, mind is a necessary stage in the evolution of 
consciousness, but it is not its highest stage, which is nothing else than Sac. 
cidananda, or the Absolute. We must therefore naturally expect to find in 
mind some imperfections. If the goal of evolution is nothing less than the 
attainment of the Divine Consciousness, we have to look upon mind as a 
sort of half-way house and can never think of resting there permanently. 

Mind no doubt represents a fairly high stage in the evolution of con- 
sciousness. Its achievements cannot be belittled. What he wants to say, how- 
ever, is that, great as its achievements are, we must not think they are the 
highest of which we are capable. In the opening paragraph of the firs 
chapter of his magnum opus, The Life Divine, he has clearly pointed out 
that man’s destiny is not to remain where he is. 


The earliest preoccupation of man in his awakened thoughts and, as it seems, his 
inevitable and ultimate preoccupation,—for it survives the longest periods of scepticism 
and returns after every banishment,—is also the highest which his thought can en- 
visage. It manifests itself in the divination of Godhead, the impulse towards perfec- 
tion, the search after pure Truth and unmixed Bliss, the sense of a secret immortality. 
The ancient dawns of human knowledge have left us their witness to this constant 
aspiration; today we see a humanity satiated but not satisfied by victorious analysis 
of the externalities of Nature preparing to return to its primal longings. The earliest 
formula of wisdom promises to be its las-—God, Light, Freedom, Immortality. . . . 
To know, possess and to be the divine being in an animal and egoistic consciousness, 
to convert our twilit or obscure physical mentality into the plenary supramental il- 
lumination . . . to discover and realise the immortal life in a body subjected to death 
and constant mutation—this is offered to us as the manifestation of God in Matter 
and the goal of Nature in her terrestrial evolution. To the ordinary material intellea 
which takes its present organisation of consciousness for the limit of its possibilities, 
the direct contradition of the unrealised ideals with the realised fact is a final argument 
against their validity. But if we take a more deliberate view of the world’s workings, 
that direct opposition appears rather as a part of Nature's profoundest method and 
the seal of her completest sanction.“ 


The last two sentences in this passage contain Sri Aurobindo’s answer to 
those critics who cannot conceive of any higher form of consciousness than 
that which exists today, and are therefore inclined to treat all possibility of 
the emergence of such consciousness as unreal. 

To even a most superficial observer, the defects of the present civilization 
are quite palpable. Everywhere we see discords and disharmonies, quarrels 
and conflicts, which we are not in a position to resolve. Not only so, but every 
attempt to resolve them leads to the creation of greater discords and dis 





4° The Life Divine (New York: The Greystone Press, 1949), pp. 3-4. 
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harmonies. Does not all this point to certain inherent defects in mind? And 
would it be wisdom on our part to take these as ultimate facts of human 
consciousness? Sri Aurobindo definitely says “No.” 

Sri Aurobindo has dealt with the defects of mind in several of his works. 
In The Life Divine, in the chapter entitled “Mind and Supermind,” he says: 

Mind, first, the chained and hampered sovereign of our human living. Mind in its 
essence is a consciousness which measures, limits, cuts out forms of things from the 
indivisible whole and contains them as if each were a separate integer. Even with what 
exists only as obvious parts and fractions, Mind establishes this fiction of its ordinary 
commerce that they are things with which it can deal separately and not merely as 
aspects of a whole. For, even when it knows that they are not things in themselves, it 
is obliged to deal with them as if they were things in themselves; otherwise it could 
not subject them to its own characteristic activity. It is this essential characteristic of 
Mind which conditions the workings of all its operative powers, whether conception, 
perception, sensation or the dealings of creative thought. It conceives, perceives, senses 
things as if rigidly cut out from a background or a mass and employs them as fixed 
units of the material given to it for creation or possession.“ 


Mind, however, is itself a creation of the Supermind, and, whatever has 
been created must come back to its original source. Mind, therefore, is 
destined not to remain where it is, but to be transformed or raised to this 
higher Source. The world, which is at present at the mental stage of evolu- 
tion, is not destined to remain there always, but is bound by the very fact 
that it is the creation of a Superior Consciousness to rise to the level of that 
Consciousness. 

What the world needs at the present moment is to be freed from the 
thraldom of mind. This is not to ignore the great work done by mind in 
building up the present scientific civilization. But, wonderful as are the 
achievements of mind, its failures are also colossal. All this points unmis- 
takably to the necessity of the emergence of a higher consciousness than has 
so far emerged. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


If this survey has shown that at no time has reason been held in very high 
esteem in Hindu philosophy, this must not be supposed to be a verdict 
against reason. Rather, it should be taken as a verdict against the values 
which reason generates, namely, what may be called pragmatic values, which 
concern themselves only with the economic, political, or social needs of man. 
It is against these values that the verdict of Hindu philosophy and culture 
has been given. It is nowhere denied that reason is very efficacious in promot- 
ing these values. Even Sarnkara, who is usually regarded as one of the greatest 


“Ibid. p. 151. 
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opponents of reason, clearly stated that, as far as man’s worldly life is con. 
cerned, there can be no talk of discarding reason. Sri Aurobindo, in our pres. 
ent day, also has stated that, if man were satisfied with the values he has 
obtained so far, then there would be no need of replacing reason. It is only 
because man is not so satisfied that he has a longing for a higher state of 
things in which the more essential values will be fully realized. From this 
point of view, the chief difference between the Hindu and the Western points 
of view comes to this, that there has been a greater appreciation of pragmatic 
values in the West than in Hindu philosophy. 

Relative to this point of the greater appreciation of the pragmatic values 
in the West than in India, it must be remembered that as far as those West- 
ern philosophers are concerned who, like Plato, looked upon the Good as 
the highest value, or who, like Spinoza, gave the place of honor to such 
values as the scientia intuitiva or the intellectual love of God, the highest 
place in human consciousness was given mot to reason but to a kind of in- 
tuition by which those highest values can be approached. True, there have 
been philosophers in the West who thought reason to be competent to give 
these highest values. The most illustrious example is Hegel. But Hegel's 
Reason, as I have shown elsewhere,” is a sort of revolutionary Reason, totally 
different from the type of reason conceived by Aristotle, as well as by other 
predecessors of Hegel in ancient, medieval, and modern times. As Mure has 
pointed out,” it is a reason surcharged with intuition. Therefore, Hegel's 
Reason cannot be cited as an example of the Western view of the efficieng 
of reason in reaching the highest values. 

The second reason for the divergence of the Hindu from the Western 
standpoint is, as I have stated elsewhere,” that the West often shows a fond- 
ness for the completely neutral or existential standpoint, whereas the general 
tendency of Hindu philosophy is axiological, and this is one explanation for 
reason’s playing a higher role in the West than it does in India, for in 
existential philosophy a much higher place is given to reason than in axio 
logical philosophy. 

For these two reasons a comparatively lower place is given to reason in 
Hindu than in Western philosophy. But when the West has clung to the 
supreme values, as it has in Plato and Spinoza and Bradley, for example, 
reason occupies in its philosophy, too, a comparatively low place, as it does 
in Hindu philosophy. 

7 See the author's article “The Logic of the Real,” in Proceedings of the Indian Philo 
sophical Congress, 1926 (Benares: privately published, 1927). 
we" R. G. Mure, An Introduction to Hegel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), pp. 


#9 See The Meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy (Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1956), pp. 17 et seq. 
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S. BHATTACHARYYA 


The Nyaya- Vaisesika 
Doctrine of Qualities 


THERE HAS BEEN a controversy between Karl H. Potter and 
D. M. Datta over the correct interpretation of the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine 
of qualities." Here I shall try by quotations from texts as well as by argu- 
ment to show why I agree with Potter, and to justify the Nyaya-VaiSesika 
doctrine of qualities by a comparative study of the Nydaya-VaiSesika and 
modern Western concepts of number. 

We begin with Prasastapada’s list of qualities: “The qualities are: color, 
taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, separateness, contact, disjoining, dis- 
tance, nearness, knowledge, pleasure, pain, will, aversion and effort. These 
seventeen are expressly mentioned [by Kanada}. The word ‘and’ includes 
only the following seven qualities: heaviness, liquidity, oiliness, impression, 
fate [which includes merits as well as demerits, and therefore counts as 
two], and sound. Thus, there are twenty-four qualities.” 

On the question whether a quality inheres in one substance or in many, 
Pragastapada says: “Contact, disjoining, two-ness, separateness from two, 
etc., reside in many, while the rest are residents in one substance.” 

We quote two glosses on this. Sridhara, in the N yayakandali, says: “One 
particular contact, as well as one particular disjoining, resides in two sub- 
stances. This is their ‘residence in many.’ So is the case with two-ness and 
separateness from two. A particular three-ness, a particular separateness 
from three, etc., meant by the word ‘etc.,’ reside in as many substances as are 
necessaty for them. The word ‘aneka’ (many) by virtue of its derivation 


1See Karl H. Potter, “Are the Vaisesika ‘Gugas’ Qualities?” and review of Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-nyaya Logic, Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 3 
(October, 1954), 259-264 and 271-273; “More on the Unrepeatability of Gunas,” ibid., VII, 
Nos. 1-2 (April—July, 1957), 57-60; and The Padarthatattvaniriépanam of Raghunatha Siro- 
mani, Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Vol. XVII (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957), p. 13. D. M. Datta, “The Interpretation of Vaisesika Categories,” The Philosophical 
Quarterly, XXVIII, No. 4 (January, 1956), 217-225. 

*V. P. Dvivedi, ed., Prafastapadabbasyam, with Sridbara’s Nydyakandali (Banaras: Samvat, 
1951), p. 10. 

5 Ibid., p. 95. 
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‘not one’ means ‘two’ as well as ‘more than two.’ The rest, i.e., particulars 
of color, etc., reside only in one particular {substance}. The meaning is that 
one particular color does not exist in two things taken together like con. 
tact.” 

Udayana, in his gloss, the Kiranavali, says: “Contact, etc. One particular 
contact resides in two particular substances. So, also, each of the following: 
disjoining, two-ness, separateness from two. By ‘etc.’: three-ness, separate. 
ness from three, etc., are meant, and because the word ‘aneka’ means ‘not 
one,’ residence in three particular substances, or four, or five, and so on is 
also included. The rest, etc.: Color, taste, smell, touch, one-ness, separateness 
from one, quantity, distance, nearness, heaviness, liquidity, oiliness, impres. 
sion, and qualities, beginning with knowledge and ending with sound, te. 
side only in one particular substance.” 

To show that this theory is accepted even by later Naiyayikas, we quote 
from Vigvanatha’s Bhasapariccheda and Siddhantamuktavali: “Contact, dis 
joining, numbers from two onward, and separateness from two onward are 
qualities which reside in many. All the rest reside in only one substance.” 
“Resident in many, etc.: Contact, disjoining, two-ness, etc., are resident in 
two. Three-ness, four-ness, etc., reside in three, four, etc. The rest, etc.: Color, 
taste, smell, touch, one-ness, quantity, separateness from one, distance, near- 
ness, knowledge, pleasure, pain, will, aversion, effort, heaviness, liquidity, 
oiliness, impression, fate, and sound.” 

These quotations amply show that, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system, qualities like color, sound, etc., reside only in one particular sub- 
stance. The other type of qualities, called “vydasajya-vrtti” (existent in col 
lections) qualities, inhere in many substances. But their inherence in many is 
obviously not like the inherence in many as intended by Datta. For example, 
contact is one particular quality, and yet, it resides in two particular sub 
stances. According to the Nydya-Vaisesika, if two things, A and B, are in 
contact with each other, A’s contact with B is the same as B’s contact with A 
Thus, this particular contact cannot exist unless both the things, A and B, 


exist. The contact exists in the two things taken together. That is why 


Sarnkara Misra, in his Upaskéara, explicitly identifies the “residence in many’ 
(aneka-vrttitva) of such qualities with “being caused by many substances’ 
(aneka-dravyarambhakatva) .° 

4 Ibid. 

5V. P. Dvivedi, ed., Vaisesika Darianam, with the Commentary of Prafastapada, and th 
Gloss of Udayanacarya. Benares Sanskrit Series (Benares: Jaikrishna Dass Gupta, 1919), p. 163. 

®In Paficanana Sastri, ed., Bhasapariccheda with Siddhantamuktavali (Calcutta: Agamaav- 
sandhana Samiti, B.S. 1354), flokas 88-89. 7 Ibid. 

8 Dhundiraja Sastri, ed., Vaifesika Darianam with Samkara Mifra’s Upaskdra. (Benatts: 
Benares Sanskrit Series, 1923), p. 27. 
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Datta’s interpretation, that a particular color, say blue, does not mean in 
the Nyaya-VaiSesika the color which inheres in only one particular substance, 
is contradicted by all these authors. There are also obvious reasons why his 
interpretation cannot be accepted: 

(1) Suppose that by “blue” the particular color inherent in one blue 
substance is not meant, but, rather, a particular shade of color which is 
common to many things. Now, the question is: What is (are) the sup- 
porting cause(s) (samavayi-karana) of this color? The question arises be- 
cause Datta does not identify the color with a universal” which is eternal and 
therefore has no causes. But this question cannot be answered, for we can- 
not regard only one substance in which this shade of color resides as its en- 
tire samavayi-karana, nor all the substances: not one, because, if that sub- 
stance is destroyed, the color continues to reside in other substances, and 
this would be impossible if the substance were really the samavayi-karana 
of the color, for, in the absence of the samavayi-karana, the effect cannot 
exist at all; nor all, because then, without the simultaneous existence of all 
substances which happen to possess it, the color cannot come into existence, 
and, if once brought into existence, will be destroyed with the destruction of 
only one of these substances. Thus, Datta’s interpretation gives rise to an 
insoluble problem. 

(2) If we suppose, as we must if Datta’s interpretation is correct, that 
when a particular substance is produced the particular color which it will 
come to possess is already present in other substances, then the substance 
cannot be devoid of this color at the moment of its coming into being, as 
held by Naiyayikas. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, when a sub- 
stance comes into being it remains devoid of all qualities at that moment, 





® By the English word “universal” we shall always mean “saémédnya” in its technical sense. 
In this sense, “sémanya” is “that which, being eternal, inheres in many.” It is a contradiction in 
terms, therefore, to speak of a non-eternal universal (anityasa@manya). Universal is a category 
(padartha), different from other categories, and it will be a category mistake to say that a sub- 
stance or a quality is a universal. But “sémanya” is sometimes used in the Nyaya in another sense, 
ie. in its iiteral sense. In this sense, it means “that which is common to many.” (Parantu sa- 
mananam bhavah samanyam. Siddhantamuktavali, sloka 64. Tatha ca prakrte samanyapadam 
yaugikameva na tu paribhasikam iti bhavah. Ramarudri, on ibid., 64.) In this sense, it cuts across 
the different categories, and also the distinction between particulars and universal. That which is 
common to many may be a substance just as well as a universal. It can be non-eternal sometimes, 
sometimes eternal. It can even be a particular thing (substance) like a jar (cf. Siddhantamuktavali, 
ibid.). Therefore, “sémanya,” used in this sense, does not stand for a specific type of entity, and 
there is no specific relation in which it resides in the many things. Anything and everything can 
be a sémanya in this sense, provided it resides in many things in some relation or the other. The 
failure to realize this point leads to the mistaken view that the Nyaya admits of two types of 
universals, eternal and non-eternal; it is forgotten that “sémanya” in this sense can mean a par- 
ticular also. Henceforward, we shall also use the phrase “common to many” only in the sense 
— in many,” i.e., “residing in many substances or qualities, etc., in the relation of in- 

oe.” 
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but it is not devoid of universals at any moment. This difference between 
qualities and universals is explained by stating that, while the universals, 
being eternal, are present when a substance is produced, the qualities which 
a substance possesses are not present at the time when the substance is itself 
produced, because the qualities are all effects of the substance in which they 
inhere and therefore can come into existence only after the substance has 
been produced. 

(3) The Nydya-Vaisesika theory that the color of a particular (earthen) 
thing is destroyed by baking (paka) cannot be explained on Datta’s inter. 
pretation. Suppose that the color which a particular substance, A, possesses 
is really the color which is present in other things also. Now, if A is set on 
fire, according to the Nyaya-VaiSesika the color of A will be destroyed and 
a new color will come into being. (There is difference of opinion among the 
followers of this system as to the exact nature of this change, but we need 
not enter into this controversy here.) It would be strange, if by “color” here 
were meant the color resident in other things which are not set on fire. (It 
is interesting to note the reply which is usually given by Western philoso 
phers who also hold, like Datta, that a particular color—e.g., blue, a sub- 
class under the wider class of color—is present in many things. Their reply 
amounts to a denial that, when, for example, a red thing is destroyed, the red 
color is also destroyed. Wittgenstein states this argument thus: “Something 
red can be destroyed, but red cannot be destroyed, and that is why the mean- 
ing of the word ‘red’ is independent of the existence of a red thing. Certai 
it makes no sense to say that the color red is torn up or pounded to bits. 
But Datta cannot accept this solution either, for, if he regards a particular 
shade of color to be indestructible and eternal, then he cannot distinguish 
it from the universal of the color—a distinction which he rightly main 
tains. ) 

Thus we find that we cannot accept the interpretation given by Datta 
Potter is right in insisting that a quality inherent in one thing is different 
from another resident in another thing, for things are the causes ( samavaji- 
karanas) of their qualities, and the effects of different samavayi-karanas ate 
necessarily different. 

A comparison of the Nydya-Vaisesika concept of number, which is one 
of the qualities, with the modern Western concept will help us in under 
standing the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine of qualities in general. Numbers, ia 
the Nyaya-Vaigesika system, are expressed by abstract terms; thus, the num 


wld 





Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations. German text with English trans 
tion by G. E. M. Anscombe. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953), p. 28°. 
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ber 1 is expressed by the word “one-ness” (ekatva), number 2 by “two- 
ness” (dvitva), and so on. Now, numbers, as qualities, can and must inhere 
only in substances (never in a “collection” of substances). Thus, one-ness 
belongs to (i.e., inheres in) one substance, two-ness to two substances, and 
so on. But here a difficulty arises. How can two-ness belong to two sub- 
stances? Certainly it cannot belong to each of the two things, for each thing, 
taken by itself, is only one thing. To solve this difficulty, in Western logic, 
the number 2 is regarded as belonging, not to the things, but to the class 
of the two things, and the number 2 is itself defined as the class of all pairs. 
This is true of all numbers. Thus Quine says, “To say that the Apostles are 
pious is to attribute a property to each man among the Apostles. . . . To 
say that the Apostles are twelve, on the other hand, is to attribute a property 
rather to the class of Apostles. . . . These properties twelve and seven, 
symbolically 12 and 7, are properties of classes. . . .”” But there is a dif- 
ficulty here. If the number 12 cannot be taken to belong to each of the 
Apostles, it cannot be taken to belong to the class of Apostles either. For the 
class of twelve Apostles is one class; what is twelve is not the class, but the 
Apostles themselves. This is clear from the fact that the word “twelve” is 
an adjective of the noun “Apostles” and qualifies it; it does not qualify the 
class of Apostles, which therefore remains singular, while “Apostles” be- 
comes plural. That is, we have one class of twelve Apostles. Of course, we 
can have “twelve classes of Apostles” also, where “twelve” qualifies the noun 
“classes,” but this does not mean the same thing as “one class of twelve 
Apostles.” The Nyaya-VaiSesika concept of number is based on the recogni- 
tion of this fact that numbers belong to the things themselves, but not to 
their classes. Numbers, from two onward, belong to things taken together, 
but not to the collection of things. “Things taken together” (or, “things 
collected together”) and “a collection of things” do not mean the same 
thing, for if we talk of “things taken together” we are still talking of the 
things themselves, whereas if we talk of “a collection of things” we are not 
talking of the things, but of something else, i.e., their collection, or their 
class. 

By defining a (cardinal) number as “the class of all equivalent classes” 
Western logicians have made number a property of properties of things. 
Thus, the number 2 is that which is common to all pairs, which, in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, is not the number 2, but the universal of that number, 
which itself is a quality of things. According to Western logic, an instance 





"Willard Van Orman Quine, Mathematical Logic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951), p. 237. 
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of the number 2 is any pair, but not the things constituting the pair (for 
membership is an intransitive relation if only homogeneous classes are ad- 
mitted: a member of a member of a class is not a member of the class), 
whereas according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika the number 2 is a property of 
things themselves. 

But what is important to note is that, as far as facts are concerned, there 
is no dispute between the Nyaya-VaiSesika and modern logic; the difference 
lies only in the definition. Both recognize that there are many pairs, which 
are particular and different from one another, and that there is something 
common to these pairs. Again, both recognize that what is common to all 
pairs can belong to the pairs, but not to the things constituting the pairs. 
Now, while the Nyaya-Vaisesika chooses to identify the number 2 with each 
of these pairs and therefore recognizes many two’s, admitting only one uni- 
versal common to all these two’s which can belong only to the pairs, but 
not to the things constituting the pairs, modern logic identifies the number 
2 with this universal. While number in the Nyadya-Vaisesika is a property 
(quality) of things, in modern logic it is a property of properties of things, 
which also is recognized in the Nydya-VaiSesika but is not called number, 

This explains the difference between Western logicians and Nyéays- 
Vaisesika thinkers which underlies their concepts of qualities in general. 
Thus, a green color in the Nyaya-VaiSesika means a color which belongs to 
a particular thing, but not that which is common to all green colors. The 
Western concept of green, according to the Nydya-VaiSesika, is really a 
property of properties, a universal common to all green colors which alone 
can belong to the things. This universal can belong only to the particular 
colors, but never to the things themselves. What is common to all green 
colors is not the same as what is common to all green things. For example, 
all green things (including the sense data) may be extended, but extension 
is not necessary to the color itself. While to talk of unextended green things 
is to talk nonsense, to talk of an extended color is also to talk nonsense. What 
is common to all green colors cannot characterize the things themselves. Just 
as that which is common to all pairs can belong only to pairs, but never to 
the things constituting the pairs, so, also, what is common to all green colors 
can belong only to the particular green colors but never to those to which 
the particular green colors themselves belong. Western logicians have rec- 
ognized particular pairs, and have distinguished them from what is common 
to them. By following the same logic, they ought to recognize particular 
greens and distinguish them from what is common to all of them. If they do 
in the case of color what they have already done in the case of numbers, they 
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will come to the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory.” Thus the main difference between 
the Nyaya-VaiSesika doctrine of qualities and the Western doctrine lies in 
this, that, while Western logicians hold that the universal “green” applies 
directly to green things, Nyaya-VaiSesika thinkers point out that the univer- 
sal “green” can apply directly only to particular green colors, which alone 
can belong to the things themselves. 

It is interesting to note here that a difficulty of the modern concept of 
number has its close analogue in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. In their at- 
tempt to define cardinal number as “class of classes,” Western logicians have 
been forced to recognize the null class and unit classes, which are not logi- 
cally justified. A class, in extension, is a collection, and so there can be no 
null class and unit class—for the null class becomes the collection of nothing 
and unit classes become identical with their single elements. But classes can- 
not be identified with their members, for, otherwise, contradictions arise.”* 
Though thus logically unjustified, they are still retained as useful “fictions,” 
for their introduction simplifies the class calculus. 

Now we show how the analogous difficulty arises in the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
In this system, a universal is defined as that which, being eternal, inheres in 
many. Thus, cowness, for example, is a universal, for it is eternal and inheres 
in many (all) particular cows. But, suppose a time comes (for example, the 
time of cosmic dissolution, mahapralaya) when no particular cows remain. 
Even then, cowness, being eternal, remains, but it is not able to inhere in 
many, because it can inhere only in cows, and cows do not then exist. The 
usual answer of the followers of this system, that at that time cowness re- 
mains in time (mahakala) , does not solve the difficulty, for we are not inter- 
ested in knowing where cowness “remains,” but where it “inheres.” If it fails 
to inhere in many, it ceases to be a universal, which is defined as that eternal 
entity which inheres in many. The consequence is that cowness remains a 
universal for some time, but after that, though it itself remains, it ceases to 
be a universal. But this conclusion cannot be accepted by the followers of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, for it makes universality an adventitious character, and 


12, We have discussed above the theory of numbers which is usually accepted by Western 
logicians. But this theory is by no means universally accepted. For example, John von Neumann, 
instead of identifying a cardinal number with the class of all equivalent classes, chooses a par- 
ticular class from this class of classes (“equivalence classes”) “to serve as the cardinal of any 
set in the class.” Stephen Cole Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1952), p. 9. 
%3In special cases this identification does not lead to a contradiction. See Quine, op. cit., 
p. 136. 

™ Kurt Godel, “Russell’s Mathematical Logic,” in Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell, The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. V (Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1944), p. 141. 
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therefore universals cease to be a type of ultimate reality (padartha). So, 
cowness has to remain a universal even when it does not inhere in many. A 
universal (i.e., an eternal entity inhering in many) which does not inhere in 
many is the exact analogue of the null class. The problem of the unit class 
arises in the Nyaya-Vaisesika when only one particular instance of a univer- 
sal exists. 

We may try to solve this difficulty of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, of course, by 
interpreting the definition of universal in a different way. We may say that a 
universal is an eternal entity which inheres in many, provided the particulars 
are available. Now, if the particulars are not available, even then a universal 
will remain a universal, for a (truth-functional) conditional remains true 
when the protasis is false. But, if this is regarded as a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, then it also solves the difficulty of 
mathematical logic, for now we can say that a class is a collection of members, 
provided members are available, and this will justify the null class. In their 
attempt to solve this difficulty, some of the Naiyayikas have been led to deny 
cosmic dissolution, i.e., the time when particulars are not available. But this 
is hardly a satisfactory solution, for no /ogic can guarantee a perennial, un- 
broken supply of at least two instances of every universal. 

The reason this difficulty arises in both mathematical logic and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, but not in any intensional logic, say of the Platonic type, is not 
difficult to find. It is well known that the extensionality of the logic generates 
this difficulty. Classical mathematical logic has tended to be extensional, and 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in spite of its pronounced intensionality, contains an 
element of extensionality and tries to effect a compromise between the two 
theories. This is clear from its definition of “universal.” The two properties 
ascribed by it to a universal are not merely independent of, but at times 
antagonistic to, each other. There are entities which are eternal, but do not 
inhere in many, just as there are entities which inhere in many, but are not 
eternal. This shows that “eternity” and “inherence in many” are independent 
properties, and their co-presence in a universal is not necessary. Their an- 
tagonism is also obvious. The eternity of a universal ensures that it must out- 
live its other property, “inherence in many,” which is non-eternal, for the 
“many,” the particulars in which a universal inheres, are non-eternal. The 
eternity of a universal makes it independent of the particulars, whereas “in- 
herence in many” (particulars) makes it dependent on them. If we drop this 
essential reference of a universal to particulars, then the difficulty does not 
arise at all. This is why in Platonism, where a universal is defined simply as 
eternal with no necessary relation to particulars, as also in any purely in- 
tensional logic, this difficulty cannot arise. If this difficulty can be Jogically 
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solved in the Nyaya-Vaisesika without giving up the element of extension- 
ality, then the difficulty of mathematical logic also will be solved in the same 
way. 

In conclusion, we note that, though the Nyaya-VaiSsesika does not accept 
the Western concept of an eternal quality common to many particulars, this 
is by no means unknown in India. This is an ancient doctrine mentioned in 
the Mahabhasya of Patafijali.” 

We have confined our discussion to only one aspect of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
doctrine of qualities, i.e., whether a quality inheres in one substance or in 
many. For other aspects of the doctrine the reader is referred to the works of 
Prasastapada, Sridhara, Udayana, and Sarnkara Miéra. 





© V.iii.2. In Paficinana Sastri, ed., op. cit., p. 43. 
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Review Article 





THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM— 
AN INDIAN REACTION 


C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


Dr. MortIMER J. ADLER’s book The Concept of Freedom’ 
is with justice claimed to be the most comprehensive and objective study of 
twenty-five centuries of discussion and controversy about freedom. The In- 
stitute for Philosophical Research, which has been engaged in this task of 
examining treatises dealing with Western thought on freedom, has literally 
provided an encyclopedia. 

Adler points out that there is a large group of authors for whom slavery 
and imprisonment furnish examples of the lack of freedom. There are others 
who consider that the freedom of a man has nothing to do with such out- 
ward circumstances such as being a slave or a prisoner. Indeed, they go to the 
extent of asserting that very often the master or the tyrant, rather than his 
slave or the prisoner, is to be the object of compassion as truly a slave. For 
instance, the great Greek philosopher Epictetus lived the whole of his life 
as a Slave in bondage. The question is, therefore, whether a free man is a 
person who has no master but himself and can do with his life as he wishes 
or as he ought and is able to dispose of the fruits of his labor for his own 
benefit. 

Epictetus himself gave the answer that he is free who follows the course 
in which his only desire is to set himself to do that which is wholly within 
his power, namely, his duty. This type of freedom is described as a freedom 
lying beyond circumstances. A slave or a captive can be free if he has the 
indwelling persuasion toward the harmony which is the height of existence. 
Plato observed that the tyrant is the real slave, for he has desires which he is 
utterly unable to satisfy. The Christian Gospels emphasize that, if one knows 
the truth, the truth shall make him free. On this basis, freedom may depend 
on those external circumstances under which the human being lives and tries 
to act. In other words, physical or social environment is a factor. 





*New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 689. $7.50. 
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What is termed “acquired freedom” is a freedom to which all men 
should aspire. This type of freedom depends upon a development in the 
human being whereby he has a particular state of mind or character or per- 
sonality. Natural freedom is freedom which is assumed as inherent in all 
men and is genuine regardless of the circumstances under which they live 
and without regard to any state of mind or character which they may or may 
not acquire in the course of their lives. 

According to Adler, freedom involves self-realization, that is, an individ. 
ual’s ability to act as he wishes for the sake of the good as he sees it. This 
naturally depends upon favorable external circumstances. 

Self-perfection is another element of freedom, and this implies that men 
who have attained a certain type of character enjoy a freedom that other men 
do not possess. Whether a person is free or not depends upon the character 
of his intentions and the state of his will. And, finally, the question of self. 
determination involves a freedom which all men inherently possess whether 
they are morally good or not and whether the circumstances of their en- 
vironment are favorable to freedom or not. 

In dealing with each one of these aspects, Adler gives a long list of the 
authors from Plato to Freud and Jung who take one view or another. In 
concluding the book, the author deals with political liberty as a variant of 
circumstantial self-realization and with collective freedom as a special vari- 
ant of self-perfection. Three tables are appended summarizing the various 
theories on the subject and citing the authors who have dealt with them. 

Turning now to Indian thought, which finds no place in Adler’s volume, 
we find, first, that a strict differentiation is made between secular and reli- 
gious law in Kautilya’s Arthafastra (ca. 320 B.c.). The true view of Hindu 
law and Hindu philosophy is that both secular and religious law and the 
conceptions of freedom emanating from such law are regarded as creatures 
of Dharma (moral law). But, so far as freedom of opinion and speculation 
is concerned, the inscriptions of Emperor Asoka, epoch-making as they are, 
seek only to implement the ancient idea that heresy and heterodoxy are to 
be tolerated. The inscriptions on the Barabar Hill show that the heretical 
sect of the Ajivakas were not only tolerated but fully recognized. The Code 
of Manu (Manusmrti) recognizes and tolerates the existence of what are 
called associations of heretics (pafanda-ganas). Yajfiavalkya provides for 
the maintenance and the regulation of guilds of such heretics. It may be 
observed that a pafanda is a person who rejects the Vedas, and thus Jains 
and Buddhists come within this category. Kautilya, in his Arthafastra, ad- 
vises the king to deal personally with affairs relating to gods, heretics, brab- 
mins, minors, the aged, and the afflicted. 
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In this connection, it may be pointed out that there is a whole section 
(Rajadharmaparva) in the Mahabhdarata indicating that there is and should 
be a complete union of interests between the king and the subject. There is 
a maxim which has been repeated from the time of the Mahabharata down 
to the latest authorities on Hindu religion and Dharma to the effect that the 
king is the cause of the complexion and nature of his age. The saying is liter- 
ally put, “The King is the cause of his age.” In other words, on the king 
rests the responsibility for good and bad government, and the duty and the 
mission are continuously impressed on the king to rule according to the 
Sastras (authoritative texts). In other words, the freedom of the subject is 
and should be complete within the environment of the Dharmasastras, and 
the king is only the regulator and the implementor of the Dharmasastras. 
When it is said that the king is regarded as the maker of the age, this does 
not mean that the political maxim “The king can do no wrong” is accepted. 
To rule in accordance with the Sastras is the personal responsibility of the 
king. The king could do wrong by negligence of the Sastras in the act of 
governing. 

This doctrine is picturesquely illustrated in a passage in Kalidasa’s Rag- 
huvamsa, wherein the great Emperor Karthaviryarjuna was described as 
having the power of projecting himself before an offender when an offense 
was about to be committed and of then restraining him from committing 
the offense, instead of waiting to punish him after the offense. 

From this follows the doctrine of the Coronation Oath of a king. This 
Oath constitutes a pledge and enables the subjects to expel or even to execute 
a ruler who does not follow Dharma. In the AnuSasanaparva of the 
Mahabharata there is a description of the various kinds of rulers who could 
be killed for their faults. These are kings who do not protect their subjects 
and do not follow the precepts of the law. Bana’s Hara Carita adverts to the 
killing of the last Maurya king by Pusyamitra for transgressing his kingly 
jurisdiction. From this doctrine follows the maxim that taxes are to be re- 
garded as merely the wages of the king. 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, in his A History of Indian Political Ideas,’ refers to a 
Buddhist teacher, Aryadeva, who told the king that he was a mere servant 
of the clan (gana), receiving one-sixth share as his wage. The Mahabharata, 
in the Santiparva, goes to the extent of saying that the king’s freedom ends 
with the Coronation because thereafter he is circumscribed by the Corona- 
tion Oath. The king has no power to make laws on his own authority and, 





* Bombay, New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. This is an enlarged edition of the 
author’s History of Hindu Political Theories. 
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as stated by Katyayana, any law made by a king must conform to Dharma, 
to myaya (logic), and to the custom of the country. 

Yajfiavalkya asserts that the Dharmagastra can always overrule the 
Arthagastra. In other words, the king is “under” and not “above” the secular 
law. In fact, even Kautilya lays down the principle that the law court can 
punish a king as it can punish a subject. In criminal cases, the king was 
deemed to be a party as prosecutor, and, in the case of State offenses, judg. 
ment could be given against him. 

Manu goes to the extent of taking away from the king the power to grant 
a pardon or to award a new sentence after personal inquiry. The entire 
conception of the king is exemplified by the passage in the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata that the Coronation Oath of a king indicates that the people 
of the country (bhauma) are vested with divinity and that in protecting the 
people the king is serving God. 

Dealing with the development of Indian ideas of freedom, it must be 
borne in mind, first, that the fundamental conceptions of Hindu thought 
involve an omnipotent cosmic or divine law and all-powerful custom. The 
former is described as Rta (cosmic law) and the latter as Dharma. Right- 
eousness was regarded as of the essence of kingship as early as the Vedas. 
As we proceed to the days of the Smrti literature (non-authoritative texts), 
we find fully developed the conception of a Welfare State, with a program 
of protection and State relief for the poor and the friendless. The objectives 
of ensuring freedom from hunger and want and the identification of the 
ruler with the subjects are two of the chief ideas proclaimed in the Dharma- 
$astras. Later on, a theory Machiavellian in nature and involving violence 
as a rule of life was developed by Kautilya. But this doctrine was strongly 
assailed by the Buddhist canonists and by later writers, Hindu as well as 
Buddhist. 

If on a certain level of Smrti thought the Indian spirit tended to uphold 
the high and in fact infallible authority of the Vedas as a source of Sacred 
Law, it proclaimed, through some extreme schools of the technical Artha- 
$astra, the uselessness of the Vedas for worldly success and upheld the claim 
of politics and economics (or politics alone) to the rank of the only true 
science. If in the thought of the Buddhist canonists and even of the Brih- 
manical Epic, the Ramayana, the Indian mind condemned the “ksatriya 
(war) science,” called ksatravidya, as a dismal science, it pronounced, 
through the authoritative utterance of Bhisma in the Mahabharata, the whole 
duty of the king (rajadharma) to be the summation of individual and social 
ethics. If, in the Manusmrti and later works, it upheld the king’s authority 
as the grand safeguard of individual security and the stability of the social 
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order, it could conceive, in Buddhist and partly in Brahmanical thought, a 
golden State of Nature, without a king, based upon the spirit of philosophical 
anarchism. If it upheld, in the Manusmrti and later works, the doctrine of 
divine creation and the sanctification of the temporal ruler, it could declare, 
through the Catuhsataka work of the Buddhist philosopher Aryadeva and 
the well-known work on the technical science of polity called the Sukraniti- 
sara, that the king is a servant of the people, subsisting by their contributions. 

The Smrti authors from the first added rational principles such as the 
fundamental importance of the king’s office and functions for supporting 
his authority, as well as the king’s duty of providing protection in accordance 
with the law of his order and in return for taxation justifying his obligation. 
In the next place, while the Smrtis hold the canon to be the primary source 
of the law of the social order, they require the adjustment of the principles 
of this law as stated above to the needs and capacities, as well as the senti- 
ments, of the people. Further, they expressly declare more than once that 
the ultimate test of the law of the social order is the judgment of the cul- 
tured and enlightened people. This idea culminates in the memorable dictum 
uttered by a late Smrti writer in defense of the doctrine of recognizing 
previously forbidden practices of the Iron Age, namely, that the agreements 
of good men are, like the Vedas, authoritative. 

In the area of State Law, while the early Smrtis conceive the canon and 
custom (or convention) to be its twofold source, Kautilya, in his great work 
on the technical science of polity, adds two other sources, namely, the cur- 
rent (ArthaSastra) law and reasoning. Moreover, Kautilya in this connec- 
tion lays down the remarkable rule that reasoning based on the law prevails 
in the event of its conflict with the canon, and he justifies this by the striking 
argument that the letter of the canonical text may then be regarded as 
obsolete. The impact of these ideas on the Smrtis of Yajfiavalkya and his suc- 
cessors is reflected in their statement that the works on the technical science 
of polity (Arthasastras) and the works on the Sacred Law (Dharmasastras) 
are joint sources of the State Law, and that in the case of conflict between 
two Dharmasastra texts reasoning based on usage, or injunctions based upon 
reason, will be regarded as authoritative. 

When in the Bhagavad Gita Krsna insists that each being acts and is 
bound to act according to its nature and the trend of its personality (sva- 
dharma), he at the same time points out that the limitations of actions are 
bound up with the precepts of self-realization and self-determination. 

It may thus be perceived that the freedom referred to by Adler as com- 
prised in self-realization and self-perfection has been cognized and dealt 
with by those seers and writers who have expounded Indian philosophy and 
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political doctrine. It is true that, in practice, the outer freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the possibility of self-determination began to be subordinated by 
the growing power of monarchy and by reason of the development of autoc- 
racy in the course of several foreign invasions and the consequent curtailment 
of human freedom with its curbs on the development of human personality. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine that the king is not above the law but subject to 
certain eternal principles of righteousness and conduct was always recog- 
nized, ever since the days of Indian pre-history. A practical illustration is 
furnished by the predominance of the lawgiver or priest as an essential ac- 
companiment of the king’s jurisdiction, and the recognition, not only in 
religious books but in legal treatises, of the fundamental principle that no 
king or other secular authority can transgress the bounds of recognized 
custom, whether that be the custom of the country, of the locality, or of any 
clan, tribe, or guild. In other words, the operative force in Indian life has 
been something analogous to the Common Law of England, namely, the 
recognition and implementation of usages and customs developing from 
time to time in consonance with national and local needs and based on either 
religious or secular ideals. In fact, the eleventh section of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad may be said to epitomize the rules of human conduct and the 
limits of human freedom. The fourth verse says: “The wise men in your 
locality or neighborhood who are diligent and disciplined and intent on acting 
according to Dharma are to be your guides in any particular matter. You 
have to follow in your life and conduct what such persons do and how they 
behave. As such persons act among themselves, so also you should act among 
yourselves. This is the rule, this is the advice, and this is the meaning of the 
Upanisad and the Vedas.” 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to reproduce certain passages from an 
essay contributed by me in 1949 to the Second East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference in Honolulu. 


The source of legal power was the king and . . . he was regarded as embodying 
the wish of the people, by whom, according to many Hindu sources, he was originally 
elected “to avoid confusion and anarchy.” The law and order to be maintained con- 
stituted the dharma or the right order of the world, which was generally equated 
with ancient divine rules and age-long usages or prayoga. Such usage was held to 
stand next to revealed scripture in authority. The real lawgiver or law-creator was 
thus not the king but right usage, of which the enforcement was vested in the king. 

It cannot be forgotten that, side by side with these definitions of dharma and the 
emphasis laid on the coercive powers of rulers and kings, there came into existence 
definitely radical ideas about the authority of the people and the logic of resistance. 
Sukra states that the ruler is a servant of the people, getting his revenue as remuner2- 
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tion. His sovereignty is conferred only for the protection of the people. Bodhayana 

roceeds so far as to declare that the king, like every other public servant, is liable to 
fines for violation of the law. In fact, it may be rightly claimed that arbitrary monarchy 
has no place in Indian philosophical thought. It is in fact laid down that the monarch 
who follows his own will soon get estranged from his kingdom and alienated from 
his subjects. 

It follows from this doctrine that Hindu political philosophers have not ignored the 
possibility of active resistance to tyranny or misrule. The Mahabharata says that the 
king who is not a protector and leader can be destroyed by the people and the Swkra 
Nitisara emphasizes that, if the king is an enemy of virtue, morality, and strength, 
the people should expel him as the cause of disaster for the state. 

Whether as a result of such revolutions or otherwise, republics have been known to 
exist in India from very early times and are mentioned not only in Buddhist and Jain 
records but also by Greek and Roman writers. The Aitareya Brahmana states as a fact 
that among the Uttara Kurus the whole community exercised rulership. In the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata, there is a description of a state in which the rule of equality 
is observed among all people. The men in charge of the executive government of such 
republics were, however, called rajas or kings. During and soon after the lifetime of 
the Lord Buddha, the Sakyas and the Videhas were numbered among the republics, 
the Videhas being originally monarchical and later having abolished the monarchical 
system and joined the Vasfalis to form a confederacy. It is stated that the business of 
the Vajjian Republic was carried out in a common hall by representatives of the 
people. Buddha, in fact, in more than one of his dialogues refers to such a political 
development. In the Mahanibbana Suttanta, Buddha is reported to have stated that 
“So long as the Vajjian clans meet often for discussion, so long may they be expected 
not to decline but to prosper,” and when the king of Magadha sought to destroy the 
republican state, Buddha declared that the Vajjians should not be allowed to be over- 
come by the king of Magadha. 

These types of government as well as the sabha (or council) form of administra- 
tion seem to have existed side by side for a long time, and the council system grew 
out of the village and tribal organizations (the so-called village communities), but 
it seems gradually to have disappeared in India before the Mauryan Empire assumed 
its predominent character. But all through the pre-British history of India, rural com- 
munities existed as more or less self-sufficing units of local government, neighboring 
villages having also united to build halls of assembly and construct rest-houses, reser- 
voirs, and irrigation works. Metcalfe’s report on the “rural communes” of India is 
worth quoting in this connection: “They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down. Revolution succeeds revolution but the village communi- 
ties remain the same.” No one who ignores this basic ideal of Hindu life can build 
securely for the future. 

The old dispensation was outwardly and, in later theory and practice, actually un- 
fettered and autocratic; but nevertheless, by reason of the grant of complete local 
freedom and the practice of what, in effect, was a form of state socialism, the king 
acted as being ever in the great taskmaster’s eye—the taskmaster being what was in- 
differently called dharma or the voice of the people, which latter, when it expressed 
itself, was clear and unequivocal. Popular gatherings, if the Atharva Veda furnishes 
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an accurate picture, were full of life but at the same time animated by a lively desire 
to achieve that concord.’ 

The Upanisads describe this as follows: 


Let us come together and discuss together 
Let our minds thus achieve union 


The same sentiment found expression in ASoka’s edict: 


Reconciliation is the most excellent of all things. 





8“The Philosophical Basis of Indian Legal and Social Systems,” in Charles A. Moore, ed, 
Essays im East-West Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 340-350 
passim. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and com- 
parative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review 
copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE NATURALISTIC TRADITION IN INDIAN THOUGHT. By Dale Riepe. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1961. Pp. ix + 308. $5.00. 


Scholars of Indian philosophy are frequently asked whether it is 
possible to do worthwhile work in the field without a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Professor Riepe’s book provides some illustration of what can be achieved without 
delving into original sources, as well as an idea of the kinds of limitations that ap- 
proach involves. Unfortunately, it appears to this reviewer that the limitations out- 
weigh the achievements in this instance. 

On the plus side of the ledger is the fact that, by approaching Indian thought 
without the complicated philological assumptions that professional Orientalists are 
disposed to make, one may sometimes see straight through to the heart of a matter 
which the Orientalist obscures or misses. The result, other things being satisfactory, 
would be a work on Indian thought helpful to the layman and to the interested 
Western philosopher. 

In Riepe’s work, however, other relevant matters are not altogether satisfactory. In 
place of the philological assumptions, Riepe starts with a definition—or, better, a set 
of criteria—for “naturalism” which, in certain respects, fails to apply to his material, 
in others, obscures rather than clarifies. Furthermore, the author limits the scope of 
his investigation to the period 500 B.C. to A.D. 500, and as a result assesses a good 
deal of Indian philosophy in its most ambiguous sources, where even the soundest 
philological scholarship—on whose results Riepe is forced to depend—is most uncer- 
tain. The result is an account which is neither “unified” (as the dust-jacket claims) 
nor excessively helpful to anyone. 

The conclusion to which Riepe’s investigation comes is that “the views of Uddalaka, 
Carvaka, and early Vaisesika are clearly naturalistic” and “that the views of the Ajivi- 
kas, Jains, Samkhya, and Theravada and Vaibhasika Buddhism are certainly strong in 
some naturalistic elements.” Clearly, everything depends on the criteria of “natural- 
ism.” These are said to be six: (1) the acceptance of “sense experience as the most 
important avenue of knowledge”; (2) rejection of “esoteric, innate, or intuitive 
(mystical)” theories of knowledge; (3) belief that the “external world . . . is ob- 
jective . . . existent apart from . . . anyone's consciousness”; (4) belief that “the 
world manifests order and regularity” that “does not exclude human responsibility” 
and that change in this order “requires actual manipulation of the external world in 
some physical way”; (5) rejection of “supernatural teleology”; and (6) humanism. 
Naturalism is opposed to idealism, which holds the contradictories of these six theses. 
"Yajnavalkya, Madhyamika Buddhism, Yoga, Purva Mimamsa, theistic Samkhya, 
syncretic Vaisesika and Vedanta” are denominated “idealistic.” 

Riepe does not discuss these six criteria, or their opposites, after introducing them 
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on pages 6-7, which is unfortunate, for they certainly seem to need additional clarifica. 
tion and, in certain instances, revision. For example, the opposite of the third criterion 
—the objectivity of the world—is said to be “a belief that what we really know about 
the external world is subjective.” But these are surely not true opposites, since it well 
may be that all knowledge about the world is first-personal, while the world known is 
objective since it is dependent on other determinants beside our knowings. Again, the 
first criterion has as éts opposite “a belief that there are more valuable avenues of 
knowledge than ‘mere’ sense experience,” but it is unclear what the “mere” signifies 
here. Does it mean “unmixed with non-sensory experience” or “only sense experi- 
ence”? The criteria that Riepe leans on most heavily in the argument proper are the 
last two relating to the “supernatural and deity,” but it seems clear that in dealing 
with Indian thought we cannot simply assume a hard-and-fast distinction between 
self and god. A philosopher who rejects a deity other than the self (or Self) is, 
strictly speaking, “atheistic,” but that does not mean he rejects “transcendent goals 
involving a spirit beyond man,” nor does he necessarily fail to believe in “some kind 
of purpose in the world which is neither intrinsic to nature . . . nor impressed upon 
it by man.” It is not surprising that Riepe in fact relies little upon the criteria he has 
formulated, since they are virtually unusable in practice. 

Another difficulty stems from the scope of Riepe’s material, restricted as it is to the 
millennium following the life of the Buddha. The fact is we know all too little about 
philosophy in this period, which forces Riepe to lean almost entirely on conjectures 
of Orientalists which, however brilliant they may be, rest mainly on extensive induc- 
tions from very little evidence in accordance with general principles borrowed from 
pet theories frequently of alien origin. Thus Riepe’s discussion of Uddalaka is in fact a 
report of Walter Ruben’s theories (p. 31); his assessment of Carvaka is colored by 
Radhakrishnan (p. 47). It is much to Riepe’s credit, however, that he has explored the 
secondary literature extremely thoroughly, particularly in acquainting himself with 
European scholarship. (There is a thirty-page bibliography.) But some of the theories 
he has turned up are outmoded or even outlandish, and on occasion the author is led 
to the absurd lengths of countering sheer dogmatisms with more dogmatisms of his 
own (e.g., re Faddegon on page 238). And I fear it must be remarked that there are 
all too many useless flourishings of theories, philosophical analyses, and learned asides, 
mostly unconnected with the main line of the argument. For example, it seems to me 
that Hegel’s remarkable explanation of the Indians’ supposed lack of historical sense 
(p. 13) deserved to remain in oblivion. The quote from Hume (p. 75), claimed to 
illuminate Carvaka attitudes, does not. Footnote 29, on page 86, labors to explain a 
remark of Dasgupta’s which is clearer than the resulting analysis. 

There is too much unworked-through or unnecessary comparison—not that com- 
parison is bad per se, but it must be properly prepared and executed. The forced 
references to Ryle (p. 203), Broad (p. 164), and Nagel (p. 204), among others, 
might be worth while if they were utilized for some purpose, but, as they stand, they 
represent mere name-dropping. Betty Heimann’s theory (p. 48), if it is relevant, 
deserves to be discussed; it is not. This reviewer fails to see the point of the com- 
parison between Spinoza and the Jains (p. 89). 

A few more random criticisms. Riepe thinks karma logically involves méyati, the 
Ajivika term for predestination (p. 43). This is a common misunderstanding. Karma 
applies only under certain conditions, e.g., ignorance or attachment (this is common 
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doctrine); ##yati holds under any conditions whatever. Another common notion is 
that Hindu philosophers seek a first cause (p. 148), but in fact practically all schools 
accept the doctrine of andditva, the beginningless of the universe. What is sought is 
not a first cause but the necessary condition(s) of bondage. Footnote 40, on page 188, 
suggests that Riepe has identified Gaudapada, the commentator on the Samkhyakari- 
kas, with the author of the Mandiakyakarikas: this identification is highly unlikely. 
Vacaspati can hardly have rejected Vijiianabhiksu’s revelations (pp. 189-190), since 
the latter lived some six or seven hundred years later. Read “nastika” for “astika” on 
page 17, line 13. 

The discussion of Vaisesika ontology is puzzling at best and confused at worst. E.g., 
if “karma .. . is the independent cause of contact and disjoining” (p. 237), then it 
is not the case that “karma is not the cause of qualities” (2 lines later) , unless “quality” 
here does not translate “guna.” Again, footnote 57, on page 241, makes it sound as if 
bodies were “made up of atoms” in VaiSesika, but this is not the case. “Class member- 
ship” is not a guna (p. 236). Read “Sivaditya” and “KeSava miéra” on page 230. The 
handling of diacritical marks in the Glossary, where it really matters, is inconsistent 
and careless. 

Though Riepe occasionally hits home accurately (e.g., in his discussion of Thera- 
vada ethics, page 173), his insights for the most part are obscured by the defects in his 
program and his assumptions. It does not necessarily follow that a non-Sanskritist 
cannot contribute importantly in the field. Riepe’s book, however, demonstrates that 
serious pitfalls lie in the way—KARL H. POTTER, University of Minnesota. 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION. Compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. 
Theodore de Bary, and Donald Keene. {Introduction to Oriental Civilizations, No. 
LIV.} New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 928. $7.50. 


Serious students of Japanese civilization will welcome this book, 
the first of a trilogy of source books on Oriental civilizations which were compiled and 
edited at Columbia University with the encouragement of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the assistance of specialists throughout the country and in Japan. 
Its closely packed 900 pages of translations, including numerous selections heretofore 
inaccessible to all but specialists who read the language, constitute a major contribu- 
tion to Japanese studies in the West generally. 

In certain respects, the book is a tribute to Professor Ryusaku Tsunoda, for many 
years Curator of the Japanese Collection at Columbia University and Lecturer on 
Japanese religion and thought. Most of the materials in this volume are his trans- 
lations and his essays adapted for the purposes of the book, while the compilers of 
and many of the contributors to the volume were his former pupils. It is not too much 
to say that the book is a distillation of Tsunoda’s thoughts about the Japanese, ar- 
rived at after years of teaching, reading, translating, and quiet reflection. 

In other respects, the book mirrors the philosophy of Columbia’s general education 
course, known as Contemporary Civilizations, of which it is an outgrowth. According 
to that philosophy, the reader should be provided with an understanding of the back- 
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ground of contemporary Japanese civilization, preferably through the written legacy 
of the Japanese themselves, and especially those parts of the legacy which are reflected 
in intellectual traditions which remain alive today. 

The problem, therefore, is the determination of the intellectual traditions that re- 
main alive today. What are they, and how strong is one as against another? In this 
connection, surely no student of the Japanese will question the relatively greater 
emphasis given to Shinto, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Chinese institutions 
erally. The vast majority of the Japanese today are either Shintoists or Buddhists, or 
both—a fact which never ceases to startle many Westerners who are accustomed to 
a religion of an exclusive God. To the Japanese, with a background of centuries of 
practice in polytheistic Shinto and in pantheistic Buddhism, there is no incongruity or 
contradiction in practicing both. Nor can the critic dispute with the editors their 
giving Chinese institutions the emphasis they did. The fact is that, while there have 
been periods of decline of Chinese influence over the Japanese, the latter have never 
stopped looking to China for intellectual and cultural inspiration. To the very eve of 
the Meiji Restoration (1868), which heralded the beginning of modern Japan, these 
island people continued to look toward the continent for cultural nourishment. I dare 
say that even in modern Japan, despite political differences and conflicts between these 
nations, the Japanese retain a deep, almost ingrained respect for the Chinese. To the 
Japanese, Chinese civilization goes on forever, perhaps due to an indefinable, innate 
characteristic best described as mebari (“stickiness”). Chinese culture, say the Japa- 
nese, has the consistency of glue—sticky, viscous, and difficult to dilute or dissolve. 

The decision to devote three chapters to aesthetics was a happy one, particularly 
since Japanese aesthetic ideals seemed to have made and continue to make a great 
impression on the West. The coverage is adequate although by no means complete, 
For example, the American looking for an explanation of shibui, an adjective which 
has practically entered our vocabulary, will not find it as such in this book. However, 
there are excellent selections on expositions of the concepts of yagen (what lies 
beneath the surface), and sabi (old, rusty), an understanding of which is basic to an 
appreciation of shibui (bitter, astringent). 

The selections for the modern period show a marked contrast with those for the 
ancient and medieval periods, a feature which reflects the historical course of the 
Japanese who attempted to discard the old and innovate the nation in a revolutionary 
manner in the nineteenth century. There is little of aesthetics or Shinto, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism in the last four chapters, although their influences permeate and 
persist in modern Japan. Instead, there are selections on liberalism, socialism, emigra- 
tion, expansionism, etc. The break with the past seems at first glance to have been 
thorough and complete. 

However, the editors have not failed to see that the past is still very much with 
the Japanese, whose defeat in the war has compelled them to re-evaluate their aul- 
ture. That intellectuals in contemporary Japan have the deep conviction that Japan's 
cultural role should be rooted in the East, despite a commitment to the West, is 
adequately and appropriately expressed in the last chapter. 

While, conceivably, there is much in this book that is useful and interesting to the 
general reader and to the amateur on Japanese culture, it would be well to warn such 
readers that the work is, first and last, a basic source book. It is not a quick, handy 
guide with easy, quotable answers to questions about the Japanese—whether on Shinto, 
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about which there is still much misunderstanding in the West, or on Zen, which has 
become something of a vogue in certain circles. It is a source book, and as such it 
sacrifices introductory and explanatory notes for translations, and it keeps interpreta- 
tions and generalizations to a minimum. Moreover, the selections were not made for 
their readability or their literary appeal but for their quality of representing the 
intellectual traditions of the Japanese. How a general reader might avoid becoming 
hopelessly confused in the mass of materials in this source book—and source books are 
notorious among college students for their size and obtuseness—is difficult to see. It 
should be added that this work was designed for use in a liberal education course 
under the guidance of a skilled specialist. For a maximum appreciation of the work, 
therefore, the benefit of the guidance of a specialist, or a formal introduction to the 
2000-year history of the Japanese, is almost a necessity. 

It is unfair to criticize a one-volume work for its failure to be representative of all 
intellectual traditions which may or may not be important today. However, it is the 
opinion of this reviewer that selections from the Gukansho, the Jinné Shotd-ki, and 
the Tokusht Yoron, three important works which convey the Japanese philosophy of 
history from the Buddhist, Shintoist, and Confucian points of view, respectively, 


would have added considerably to the value of the book—MINoRU SHINODA, Uni- 
versity of Hawait. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HAN FEI TZU." A CLASSIC OF CHINESE POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE. VOL. II. Translated by W. K. Liao.” Probsthain’s Oriental Series, 
Vol. XXVI. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1959. Pp. 328. 42s. or $5.80. 


With the publication of this book, the first complete translation of 
the works of the most important Chinese Legalist philosopher is available in English. 
The first volume was published in 1939. Due to the death of the translator, this 
second volume has been delayed, and only with the financial assistance of UNESCO 
was it possible to publish it. It is included in the UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works—Chinese Series. 

In almost every respect this volume is similar to the first. The translation of the 
present work was done before some excellent Chinese annotations were published, 
notably the Han Fei Tzu chiao-shih® (“The Han Fes Tzu Collated and Explained”) by 
Ch’en Chii-t’ien,* published in 1947, and the Han Fei Tzu chi-shih® (“Collected Ex- 
planations of the Han Fei Tzu”) by Ch’en Ch’i-yu, published in 1958, and it was 
therefore denied much excellent help. Even at the time of his translation, Liao did 
not avail himself of excellent commentaries such as Liu Shih-p’ei’s* Han Fei Tzu 
k’ao-pu* (“Emendation of the Han Fei Tz’). In fact, of some twenty Chinese com- 
mentaries and annotations of the Han Fei Tzu, he made use of only four. The result 
is that the translation can be considered as only preliminary. There is practically no 
critical study in the footnotes. Perhaps this was reserved for the planned introductory 
volume. In the present translation, no quotation, with one exception, has been traced. 
Many quotations are not recognized. For example, “When the Minister of Punish- 
ment inflicted any penalty, the ruler would stop having music” (p. 280) is a quota- 
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tion from the Tso-chuan,' Duke Chuang,’ 20th year. The translator was evidently not 
aware of this. 

The translation could be much refined. On page 291, /#* should be rendered “official” 
rather than “magistrate.” “Come to the superior” and “appear among the inferior” 
(p. 212) should have been “on the higher level” and “on the lower level.” There are 
many outright mistakes. Chi-shih' (p. 280) is not “imminent danger” but “age of 
chaos.” Ming-tao™ (p. 281) is not “exemplifying the right way” but “elucidating the 
right way.” Both fan* and ku mean something surprising or contrary to one’s expecta- 
tion. Chung-ni” (Confucius) “remained minister while Duke Ai* continued on the 
throne” (p. 282) should have been “Chung-ni, contrary to our expectation, was a 
minister, while Duke Ai, to our surprise, was on the throne.” Ch’eng" (p. 212) does 
not mean to compare but to evaluate. To render ssu-ch’ien" as self-seeking swordsman 
(p. 297) and private swords (p. 291) does not make sense. The term means assassi- 
nation. Chien-chia li-ping does not mean to “improve armour and encourage warrior” 
(p. 297) but is a hidden (uncognized) quotation from the Book of Mencius (IB.5), 
meaning strong armor and sharp weapons. The translator failed to understand the 
word Ji," confusing it with Js" (to encourage) and not realizing that it is interchange- 
able with /i (sharp). To chi the ancient kings is not to quote them (p. 289) but 
to praise them. These are examples from a small portion of the translation. 

Fortunately, these mistakes are not critical, and in most cases do not seriously affect 
the general sense of the passages concerned. In spite of the mediocre quality of the 
work, it is welcome for at least two reasons. One is that Han Fei Tzu (d. 233 Bc) 
was the most outstanding Legalist in Chinese history. He was the first commentator 
on the Lao Tzu (Tao-te ching).* Most important of all, he combined all the tend- 
encies of the whole Legalist movement in ancient China. Some Legalists advocated 
the use of statecraft and various techniques to control a state. Some advocated the use 
of the power and position of the ruler. And some advocated the application of laws. 
Han synthesized all of these. The translation of his complete works has been long 
overdue. 

The other reason why the translation is welcome is because of the new situation in 
China. Since the communist triumph in China, many Western scholars have been 
asking whether the communist philosophy and technique of control did not grow, at 
least in part, out of China’s own tradition. If so, they must be traced back to the 
Legalists, and more specifically to Han Fei. Some scholars even think that the Legalist 
tradition has always been alive, perhaps even strong, throughout Chinese history. If 
they mean that there have been despots who used statecraft, power, or law to con- 
trol people, of course that is true. Hardly a century passed without a despotic ruler. 
But, if they mean that there has always been a Legalist school throughout Chinese 
history, as there have been the Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist schools, that is not 
supported by facts. In the last 2,000 years there has not been a single prominent 
Legalist writer or work. When the remarkable Four Libraries was complied late in 
the eighteenth century, of the 3,457 works included, only two were Legalist. Never- 
theless, the totalitarian goal and authoritarian methods promoted by the Legalists 
have been kept alive periodically by despots. The communists have not referred to 
the Legalists as their authorities, but they certainly share the same spirit and apply 
the same techniques as the Legalists of more than 2,000 years ago. A study of Han 
Fei Tzu may therefore help us to understand them better—WING-TsIT CHAN,’ Daft- 
mouth College. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: The. Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. x-384. $6.50. 


It is much to Professor Northrop’s credit that, in this his latest book, 
he pulls no punches. When he feels that a certain theory needs criticizing, he criticizes 
it. When a policy enunciated by some past or present statesman requires correction 
by his standards, he says so without equivocation. And when some act or decision by 
a public figure, living or dead, is brought up for consideration, there is no mincing 
of words. ; 

This reviewer wishes also to pull no punches; it would be a poor form of flattery 
to do so. But it must be said at the outset that, whether or not one happens to agree 
with Northrop’s thesis, this book must, by all intellectual standards, be respected. It 
is the product of a lifetime of serious and devoted research and speculation. Out of a 
tremendous background of scientific, legal, and philosophic knowledge, Northrop is 
attempting—and successfully—to say something definite and constructive. 

This book is not particularly easy reading. The prose is often dense and difficult, 
and the author's habit of piling up modifiers ahead of his nouns at times almost out- 
does the corresponding feature of the German language, where such constructions are 
grammatically required. The definitions are sometimes complicated, and the inferences 
he draws are not always simple. But, with a true teacher's acumen, Northrop sum- 
marizes and repeats his thesis in just the places where the reader might have to turn 
back the pages to refresh his recollection. The work presupposes no great amount of 
previous technical knowledge, but it does require careful attention to what is being 
said. The tone of the book is intensely serious; no whisper of humor enlivens the 
text. This tone is entirely appropriate, for the problems being considered are vitally 
related to our way of life. The last three chapters are entitled (in order) : “What Kind 
of Modern Civilization Do We Want?,” “The Normative Ideals of a Free People,” and 
“Freedom's Way to Modernize an Old Society.” The sequence of topics by which these 
problems are approached is entirely logical; and the documentation of the various 
points made during the argument is adequate without being cumbersome. 
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Since the problems which Northrop is considering are those appertaining to “Any 
Free People,” the conclusions he reaches have a high degree of generality. But he wishes 
to make quite explicit, in deriving these conclusions, their applicability to particular 
cases. For example, in discussing the obtaining of support for the U. S. policy relative 
to Korea, he notes that “if this support is to be won, the character of Asian moral values 
and attendant Asian methods for handling disputes must be taken into account”; and, 
while noting thai it is “by no means easy” to do this, he nevertheless shows that this 
can be done. His consideration of “The Sinhalese Experiment” (Chap. 13) is an ex- 
tremely pointed analysis of “How Not To Do It.” 

The basic point of view of this book can perhaps best be suggested in terms of the 
following sequence of propositions. (a) One cannot validly say that the problems of 
the world today are purely economic, or purely political, or purely this or that. Proba- 
bly few persons will be prepared to take exception to this statement. Some might in- 
deed affirm that (b) the basic difficulties lie in differences of philosophic viewpoint. 
But this assertion conveys little unless some sort of descriptive method is at hand 
by means of which accurate diagnosis can be made. It will not do to take the reports 
of observers and the content of official documents and the pronouncements of public 
figures, and simply lump these together in order to try to gain an understanding of 
the underlying philosophy of a nation. In fact, (c) it is requisite to be quite precise 
about what we mean by “a human individual” and by “a nation,” and then make sure 
that the method we adopt is adequate to the task of accurate and adequate characteri- 
zation. Northrop is at great pains to be as clear as possible as to what he himself 
means by “human being” and by “nation,” and to delimit their modes of functioning. 
Once this task is carried out, the final stage may be approached. (d) It is vital that 
an evaluative method be reached on the basis of which critical scrutiny may be ap- 
plied to the fundamental tenets of an individual or nation, and that this method 
not be an arbitrary one. Time and again, Northrop insists that the intrinsic values 
must, and by his method may, be found correct “in the sense of being confirmable by 
anyone anywhere.” And he endeavors to establish such an evaluative method on the 
basis of his own now-familiar view, which involves a diversity of types of concept, 
capable of being related via a two-termed epistemic correlation. This view (which, 
in the early chapters of the book, is particularized with respect to the problem at 
hand) provides, according to Northrop, a “richer epistemological and psychological 
theory” than is to be found elsewhere. 

Now, it is hardly to the point in this review to attempt a criticism of the author's 
general philosophical position. While this reviewer happens, most emphatically, not 
to agree with it on theoretical grounds, the position is basic in Northrop’s later writ- 
ings, though it receives in this book a special emphasis, related to the recent work 
of Dr. Warren McCulloch (which is detailed in Chapter 3). In this review, therefore, 
we simply accept, in general outline, the essentials of Northrop’s philosophical posi- 
tion, and turn our attention to other points. 

It must be noted that the program, briefly outlined above, is essentially classical in 
structure. While Aristotle's epistemology is certainly widely at variance with that of 
Northrop (who criticizes it roundly), the Stagirite would surely have agreed that 
the nature of the entities under consideration must be carefully delineated, and that 
a descriptive method, commensurate with that nature, must be utilized. Then and 
only then can the question of the normative aspects profitably be raised. Yet, one 
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feels that Aristotle might have been a bit more cautious than Northrop is in intro- 
ducing some of his presuppositions. 

“The need,” says Northrop at the outset of his book, “to settle disputes between 
nations . . . by peaceful rather than violent means is obvious.” But to whom is it 
obvious? Certainly, it was not obvious to Lenin; and Mao has outdone Lenin in em- 
phasizing that violence is a way of life, and, in fact, the proper way of life. Granted 
that this is a position to which few Americans would subscribe, one would certainly 
like to know more about what is meant by the terms “peaceful” and “violent.” Lenin 
and Mao are perhaps extreme examples, but the late Professor Whitehead viewed 
“peace” as a very complex concept which might indeed include the element of con- 
flict. 

But the matter goes much deeper. Northrop’s criticisms of China and of Soviet 
Russia seem based on a radical misunderstanding of present-day communism. In the 
second section of his book, where he deals with applications of the theory developed 
in the earlier sections, his descriptive method seems to have led him astray. For one 
thing, he appears to assume that the labor theory of value underlies present-day com- 
munism. Surely, this is an egregious error; not merely is there explicit repudiation of 
this doctrine by a number of Soviet economists, but empirical evidence (of the sort 
normally gathered by economists) also seems to be to the contrary. Further, Northrop 
appears to take it for granted that communism (either Russian or Chinese) aims at 
converting persons to its viewpoint; and, here again, this reviewer must protest. 
Present-day communism is based on a technique of control, not of persuasion. Only 
if this is understood can the apparent liberalism of certain phases of contemporary 
communism be properly appreciated. Hence, while Northrop argues cogently con- 
cerning contradictions inherent in “the Soviet Union’s Marxist postulates,” one would 
have hoped that his descriptive and evaluative methods would have been applied with 
more care to the (roughly) contemporary situation. 

The three concluding chapters of this book are brilliantly put together (though 
with some unnecessary encumbrances drawn from symbolic logic). It is to be hoped 
that people in government will give them careful consideration. They do not contain 
merely a wealth of mature insight; they exemplify a driving speculative force which 


is all-too-often lacking among political and legal theorists —-WILLIAM S. WEEDON, 
Wesleyan University. 


PSI COGNITION. By K. Ramakrishna Rao. Foreword by J. B. Rhine. Tenali: Tagore 
Publishing House, 1957. Pp. xv + 179. 


This book is a brief survey of the alleged evidence for the different 
forms of psi cognition (clairvoyance, telepathy, pre- and retro-cognition) and of the 
theoretical problems raised by the assumption that psi cognition is an established 
fact. In the first chapter, which may contain novel material for Eastern readers, the 
author quickly summarizes experimental investigations in parapsychology, and con- 
cludes, somewhat uncritically, that the evidence in favor of psi cognition is “so com- 
poling, the sceptic could only plead ignorance of the immense experimental evi- 
ence. 


Some of the information contained in the second chapter, treating Indian theories 
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of yogic perception, should be of interest to Western readers. But the chapter needs 
to be expanded and considerably clarified before it can be grasped by many Western 
students desiring a readable introduction to this topic. 

The next two chapters mention certain observations that Spinoza and Kant de. 
livered on the subject of psi phenomena, as well as those made more recently by 
Bergson, Carington, H. H. Price, Tyrrell, Hettinger, Ehrenwald, Rhine, Thouless, 
and Weisner. This material might have been more effectively utilized if it had been 
absorbed into the final three chapters, which deal with major theoretical issues that 
attend the acceptance of psi cognition as a fact. But, running through in quick suc- 
cession the highlights of the views of one thinker after another, as the author does 
here, is not very satisfactory. 

Chapters V, VI, and VII are concerned with theories of precognition, the philo- 
sophical implications of psi cognition, and current debates as to how the key concepts 
of parapsychology should be understood. The discussion of these matters is interesting 
and instructive. If the various forms of psi cognition do occur, then important philo- 
sophical problems are inevitably created. And whatever the final verdict may be 
concerning psi cognition, certainly a sufficient number of respectable thinkers have al- 
ready unearthed a sufficient number of out-of-the-way phenomena to warrant a care- 
ful scrutiny of those philosophical problems. Accordingly, one can afford to wonder 
with Rao whether present experimental evidence points at all to the occurrence of 
precognition of a non-inferential kind, whether telepathic success (if it really occurs) 
depends upon the functioning of the brain and nervous system, whether free will is 
compatible with the existence of non-inferential precognition, and so on. The final 
chapter is especially interesting and very neatly describes some main difficulties in- 
volved in trying to define concepts like clairvoyance and telepathy. 

Rao’s short book should incite thoughtful members of his audience to investigate 
further the repercussions made by parapsychology in philosophy—GERALD E. Myers, 
Kenyon College. 


ZEN AND SHINTO: THE STORY OF JAPANESE PHILOSOPHY. By Chika 
Fujisawa. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 92. 


The author appears in this book as an exponent of Neo-Shintoism 
and appeals to Western minds for a rediscovery of Shinto. 

According to the author, Shinto means the way or the cosmic vitalizing continuum 
which is embodied in kami (deities) and is fundamentally the same as Tao or T’ai-chi 
in Chinese philosophy. But Shinto as a historically established tradition consists of 
three integral constituents: (1) Emperor-centrism, in which the Emperor is looked 
up to as the personal unifying center of the nation, for he is at once the lineal de 
scendant of the Sun Goddess and the supreme performer of the official Shintoist ritual; 
(2) the ritual practices constantly performed at Himorogi or the Tree of Life which 
encloses within it the solar productive power (the prototype of the Shintoist shrine); 
(3) theogonic and cosmogonic myths set forth in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki as pro- 
viding the mythical foundation for (1) and (2). 

According to the author, what characterizes Shinto and makes it especially meaning: 
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ful to the present world is its dynamic operation called “Musubi,” which operates in 
such a way, on the one hand, as tolerantly to accept, reconcile, and finally integrate 
various, sometimes conflicting, ideas into an organic whole, and, on the other hand, 
more and more to vitalize them in a unique concretizing way. The author holds that 
while the way, together with its Musubi operation, has been kept intact among the 
Japanese people through the ritual practices constantly performed at the Tree of Life, 
the same Way has been lost in the West as a result of the downfall of ancient folk- 
faiths and myths. The author then declares that the time has come for Shintoists to 
embark on the “universalization” of Shinto in order to bring peoples of the world into 
contact with the live fountain of Shinto, the Way of kami, harmonizing the conflicting 
daims of the dualistic views of life and ideologies. 

It should be noted in this connection that the Musubi operation of the Way as it is 
interpreted by the author is nothing other than the cultural responsiveness peculiar to 
the Japanese people, as exemplified by the cutural history of Japan. The author openly 
assumes that the cultural responsiveness of the Japanese has been cultivated under the 
influence of Shinto and is Shintoistic for this reason. This is an unwarranted and mis- 
leading assumption. The influence of Shinto on Japanese culture and the Japanese way 
of thinking and responding is a theme to be carefully scrutinized and defined. 

The author asserts that there exists a close affinity between Shinto and Western 
existential philosophy, especially that of Martin Heidegger, and expects existentialist 
philosophers to find in Shinto the purest possible archetype of their philosophy. 
Heidegger's philosophy probably does bear some resemblance to Shinto, as stated by 
the author himself. But what matters is not some seeming resemblance but whether 
Shintoism has encountered and coped with Nothingness with the same full seriousness 
as Heidegger. Unless they have this basic existential experience in common, any fruit- 
ful comparison will be impossible. 

Readers who expect from the title of this book a substantial comparison between 
Zen and Shinto will be much disappointed. The author's offerings with regard to Zen 
are but side remarks. His general view of the relationship between Zen and Shinto 
may be put in a word, as follows: Zen was able to reach the culminating point of its 
development only under the overwhelming influence of Shintoism. His view cannot 
evade criticism, because it rests on the unwarranted assumption referred to above that 
the cultural responsiveness peculiar to the Japanese is fundamentally Shintoistic. As a 
matter of fact, Japanese Zen owes many of its traits to the cultural responsiveness and 
potentialities proper to the Japanese. But, so far as the present reviewer is concerned, 
it owes nothing essential to Shintoism. 

It should also be noted that some remarks made by the author in reference to the 
said affinity between Zen and Shintoism distort the actual facts. For instance, (1) the 
author holds that there is a close resemblance between the Shintoist rite of Mitama 
Shizume (soul-tranquillizing) and the Zen practice of Sitting-Meditation. He inter- 
ptets the former as a meta-psychic technique which is intended to co-ordinate and 
integrate all the dismembered selves into “One Cosmic Major Self.” But the fact is 
that Mitama Shizume is one of a series of Vegetation Rites performed at the Imperial 
Court in autumn, whose fundamental character is doubtlessly magical and mimetic. 
The present reviewer knows no system of meditation technique comparable with that 
of Zen which has evolved out of the rite of Mitama Shizume. (2) The author suggests 

that it is also under the influence of Shintoism that Japanese Zen Buddhists recurrently 
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use the image of the mirror as symbolizing the spiritually-illumined mind. This is g 
mere casual fancy. The image of the mirror appears over and over again in the Buddhist 
texts of India, Central Asia, and China. (3) In reference to the “everlastingness of the 
Imperial Line,” the author asserts that Zen Buddhists undeniably see in this historical 
reality of Japan a concrete expression of the absolute present. This reviewer would like 
to say that, if there were such a Zen Buddhist, he would not be a Buddhist but a 
Shintoist in Buddhist robes. 

It is regrettable that the value of this book is considerably lessened by these casual 
and irresponsible remarks.—HIROSHI SAKAMOTO, Otani University. 


VISNU-TATTVA-VINIRNAYA: THE DOCTRINE OF VISNU AS THE SU. 
PREME REALITY. Translated and edited by S. S. Raghavachar, with a Foreword by 


Swami Adidevananda. Mangalore: Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, n.d. Pp. ix + xxi + 98, 
Rs. 3/-. 


This is a small treatise by Madhva, the founder of a theist realist 
school of Vedanta philosophy, as opposed to the monist idealist school of Sarnkara. 

Madhva lived in the thirteenth century (1238-1319) in the western part of India 
He commented on the trinity of Vedanta texts: the Upanisads, the Brahma Sitra and 
the Bhagavad Gita, and also wrote some independent treatises in support of his new 
doctrines. (His works number thirty-seven in all.) The present work is one of these 
treatises. 

The title of this treatise is apt to suggest that the work is devoted to the theological 
establishment of the supremacy of Visnu over the other deities of the Hindu pantheon. 
But the work is chiefly philosophical in character and discusses questions of epistemol- 
ogy and ontology from a realist point of view. Madhva classifies reality into supreme 
reality and dependent reality (svatantratattva and paratantratattva). The supreme 
reality, God, is identified with the personal deity Visnu without limiting its tran- 
scendent nature. Thus, philosophical realism is integrated with ancient Vaisnavism. 

This special feature of the concept of the supreme reality is indicated by the word 
“Visnu-tattva” in the title. 

The treatise has three chapters. The first chapter deals with the eternal and im- 
personal nature of the Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, and sets the supremacy of God as 
its theme. It is pointed out that extra-empirical entities such as dharma and adharma 
cannot be grasped by empirical evidences such as those of perception and inference. 
No thinker can set aside these entities lightly. Therefore, it is held that these are 
embodied in the scriptures and intuited by the seers. 

The validity of the scriptures is intrinsic. The correspondence or coherence is only 
to remove any doubt or to point out the flaws, if any. If correspondence is made a 
condition for the validity of knowledge, the knowledge of such a correspondence also 
being knowledge, it needs further verification, and this leads to infinite regress. Non- 
contradiction cannot be made a terminus for verification, since present non-contradic- 
tion is no proof of its non-liability to contradiction in the future. Therefore, the 
purpose of these verifications is to make sure of the absence of any flaws and not to 
apprehend validity. Validity as such is apprehended intrinsically. 

In this connection, Madhva introduces a new epistemological evidence, the saksm. 
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The se/f functions both as agent and as instrument in the acquiring of knowledge. The 
instrumental aspect is called saksin. Knowledge is of two types: vrttijiana (mental 
and sensory knowledge) and saksijfana (intuitive knowledge). The former is material 
in essence and has no power to reveal its existence or validity to itself. The latter is 
chaitanyasvarupa (pure consciousness) and, therefore, is self-luminous in regard to 
its nature, content, and validity. Pleasure, pain, etc., which are “clearly and distinctly 
apprehended as true,” are directly apprehended by the saksin, while the mind and the 
other sense-organs serve as its vehicle for obtaining knowledge of external objects. 
It is the failure of mind or other sense-organs in properly conveying the nature of 
external objects that is responsible for the invalidity of knowledge. The saksin is also 


a link between the empirical and the extra-empirical. The extra-empirical is appre- 
hended through the saksin. 


Thus establishing the intrinsic validity and eternal nature of the scriptures, the 
treatise discusses at great length the theme of the scriptures. According to Sarnkara, 
the earlier interpreter of the Hindu scriptures, the identity of individual selves and 
God, since both are manifestations of the one reality, is the theme of the scriptures. 
Reality is one without a second. There is a beginningless projection of the subject- 
object relation over it. This has resulted in the knower-known-knowledge division of 
our experience. The very concept of difference is untenable. This interpretation and 
this line of argument of the idealist-monist is subjected to detailed criticism in the 
later sections. Madhva points out that difference is the very nature of the different 
objects. An entity is generally apprehended as unique and different from all else. 
Therefore, when an entity is grasped, the fact of its being different from all else is 
also grasped. Therefore, the argument that, the notion of difference being dependent 
upon the entity and counter-entity (dharmin and prati-yogin), unless the two are 
grasped, the difference is not grasped, and, unless the difference is grasped, the two 
terms are not grasped as entity and counter-entity, resulting in a reciprocal dependency, 
is not tenable. Since the difference is the very nature of each object, it is grasped along 
with its very nature. Each object possesses differences from the rest of the innumerable 
objects. All these differences are grasped along with the very nature of the object. A 
reference to a particular counter-entity only brings a particular difference to our notice 
particularly. 

In this connection, Madhva introduces a new thought-category, vifesa (individ- 
uality). Each entity has its own individuality and possesses innumerable vifesas, dif- 
ferentiating aspects. This concept not only solves the difficulties in forming the concept 
of difference but also those involved in explaining the relation between substance and 
attributes, and between one attribute and other attributes of the same substance. 

Thus establishing the concept of difference, the treatise proceeds to show that Sruti, 
the Hindu scripture, has for its theme the difference between souls and God, and the 
supremacy of God. Passages from the Upanisads, particularly from the Chandogya, are 
discussed in this connection. 

The concept of identity held by the idealist-monist involves the non-reality of the 
world. This is opposed by Madhva. He criticizes the concept of sadasadvilaksana 
(neither real nor unreal). Entities are either real or unreal. Therefore, the idea that 
the world is neither real nor unreal is untenable. He defines reality as that which is not 
projected (andropita). It is not necessary that the real should be eternal or independent. 
Temporary and dependent entities are also real, provided they are not mere projections. 
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God is indepeadent and is the supreme reality, and all other entities are dependent 
realities. 

The second and third chapters, which are very brief compared with the first, explain 
how this supreme and independent reality, God, is personified in the Vedic deity 
Visnu. He is infinite, perfect, and flawless. He is transcendent, as well as immanent 
in all. 

The translation is faithful to the original and clearly brings out the purport of the 
text. The text itself is very concise and terse. Only with the help of the Sanskrit com. 
mentary of Jayatirtha can one follow the spirit of the text. The translator has made 
good use of this commentary, as revealed by his very useful footnotes and by explana. 
tory remarks given in brackets. The publication of this translation has brought a new 
school of Vedantic thought within the reach of English-reading students of Indian 
philosophy and deserves a careful and detailed consideration—K. T. PANDURANGI, 
Karnatak University. 


THE PRACTICE OF ZEN, by Chang Chen-chi, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. 199. $4.00. 


To the growing list of books on Zen Buddhism in English, Mr. 
Chang Chen-chi has made a significant contribution. However, the author differs 
from many of the contemporary writers on the subject in that he has not been in- 
fluenced by Japanese writers on Zen Buddhism. Again, he is not writing his account 
from secondary sources, but has gone back to the primary materials in Chinese. Finally, 
through his years of residence and study in Tibetan and Chinese monasteries, he has 
acquired a profound knowledge of the wider aspects of Buddhist philosophy that is 
fundamental to the proper understanding of Zen theory and practice. 

The nucleus of the book consists of translations from the biographies and discus- 
sions of some great Zen masters, such as Hsii-yun, Tsung-kao, Po-shan, Han-shan, 
Wu-wen, Hsueh-yen, Kao-feng, and Meng-shan. The author aims to show from these 
selections how Zen masters lived and worked—in other words, how they practiced 
Zen—in the hope that these might serve as examples for beginners at the present time. 
In addition to these translations, there are also discussions on the nature and problems 
of Zen. In the latter category, he seeks to throw some light on such questions as, Is Zen 
completely unintelligible to the intellect? as Suzuki insists, and, What is Zen enlighten- 
ment? In answer to the first question, the author makes the sensible distinction between 
understanding Zen and realizing Zen, and that “to understand Zen through an intel- 
lectual approach is not reprehensible, but is the only way for the beginner, for who 
can get into Zen without having first some understanding or conceptual knowledge 
about it?” (p. 117). Finally, there is a chapter on Buddhist meditation. 

One can enumerate a number of strong points in this book, but this reviewer will 
be content to point out three which he considers especially important. 

For many years now, Western writers on Zen have taken their cue from Suzuki, who 
almost single-handedly has raised the level of understanding and appreciation of Zen 
outside Japan. However, Suzuki has been partial to just one aspect of Zen, that practiced 
by the Lin-chi or Rinzai school, whose bewildering esoteric approach with emphasis 
on the kdan (enigmatic puzzle) has been well publicized by his writings. The Lin-chi 
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school exaggerates the importance of the violent and abrupt attainment of satori, and 

laces little or no value on intellection. On pages 43-47, Chang states clearly and 
precisely the approach of the second great school of Zen, the Ts'ao-tung or S6t6 branch. 
In contrast to the Lin-chi, the Ts’ao-tung advocates a “plain, tangible, explicit, Indian 
approach” (p. 44) to Zen, and provides a place for logic and argument. Also stressed 
is another Ts’ao-tung practice, that of mo-chao (serene reflection). This branch there- 
fore prefers a gradual conversion lasting over a long period, and in this respect is 
closer to Indian practices. The author is to be congratulated for his efforts to bring 
this aspect of Zen to the attention of Western readers. 

The second strong point lies in Chang's repeated emphasis that Zen is not to be 
understood by superficial efforts, such as reading a book or two, or sitting in meditation 
for a couple of hours. Years of hard work are necessary. This is clearly brought out by 
the examples taken from the biographies of the Zen masters. One of the best modern 
illustrations of such hard work was furnished by E. Herrigel, who struggled for more 
than five years before he mastered the practice of Zen in the art of archery. As Chang 
points out, the Zen practitioners in the Orient were invariably monks who “see Zen, 
hear Zen, taste Zen, and even smell Zen all the time” (p. 31). By thus striving all their 
lives to practice Zen, they were able to drink of the vast ocean of Zen experience. So, 
he would warn his readers to distinguish between genuine Zen and imitation Zen, “the 
Zen that comes from the heart and that which comes from the mouth” (p. 39). To 
achieve that genuine Zen requires the application of systematic study and prolonged 

ractice. 

. The third point worthy of mention is the author's discussion of the relation between 
Zen and Mahayana Buddhism. Some people are inclined to look upon Zen, because of 
its iconoclasm and its lack of respect for the Buddha images and the S#tras, as being 
something apart from the rest of Buddhism. Chang rightly insists that we can under- 
stand Zen only when we become familiar with the Yogacara and Madhyamika phi- 
losophies. After all, Zen shares the idealistic tradition with the Yogicara, and it also 
accepts the teaching of the Madhyamika on emptiness. Instead of the countless words 
used in the Prajfia and Madhyamika literature to explain the concept of emptiness, Zen 
expresses it in a practical and direct manner, through physical blows or colorful ex- 
pressions such as “?’ou-t’o,” which they define as to “break through and strip off” 
(p. 129). Thus the Zen question, “All things are reducible to one; to what is the one 
reducible?” reflects in a more profound manner the concept of emptiness than all the 
volumes of written literature. 

These strengths far outweigh some of the shortcomings which the reviewer must 
reluctantly point out. For one thing, the author raises a number of interesting problems, 
but does not answer all of them satisfactorily. On page 22, he relates the conversation 
between Tung-shan and Ming-che, and contends that every remark in the conversation 
had a double meaning. What are the double meanings? No answer! On page 136, he 
writes that one should study the doctrine of the five ranks of Lord and Vassal before 
one can hope to understand the £6an intelligibly and systematically, but he has nothing 
to say about the five ranks. In the list of ten suggestions on Zen practices (p. 47), the 
first and presumably the most important is “Look inwardly at your state of mind before 
any thought arises.” Since the suggestions are intended to serve as instructions to be- 
ginners, the author owes it to his readers to show how this is carried out. How does one 
look inwardly at his state of mind before any thought arises, when that very act of 
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looking inward already entails some activity of mind? The mind is the thinking and 
reflecting organ; how does one use the mind to look at the mind? 

In the translation of the biography of Han-shan, the author has taken some liberties 
with chronology. For the date of birth, the Chinese reads, the 12th day of the 10th 
moon of the lunar calendar, which is not the same as Oct. 12, 1545 (p. 35). The same 
type of mistake is to be found on page 91, where September is used for the 9th month 
of the lunar calendar, and on page 93, where March 3 is given as the equivalent of the 
3rd day of the 3rd moon. On page 91, the translation reads, “In 1571 I was twenty-six 
years old.” The Chinese text reads “I was twenty-seven years old.” To convert this 27 to 
26 was reasonable and logical, since a Chinese was considered to be a year old at birth, 
but on page 97, where Han-shan was said to be thirty-four years old, the text reads, “] 
was thirty-three years of age.” If the author had been consistent he would have con- 
verted this thirty-three to thirty-two. 

The romanizations used in the book are not systematic, although the author claims 
that they were based on the Wade-Giles system. The following table gives some idea 
of such variations. 


CHANG WADE-GILES 
pp. 66, 67 i-chin i-ch’ing 
p- 83 chin ching 
p-91 Shao-lun Chao-lun 
p- 180 chin-te . ching-te 
p. 182 Ch’ao Chao 
p- 182 hsing hsin 
p- 184 pin ping 
p. 186 shut jus 
p. 186 tzu shih 


On page 90 there is introduced a bodhisattva Vatou, identified as one of the guard- 
ians of the dharma. This strange name is Chang's romanization of Wei-t’o, who is not 
usually considered a bodhisattva. According to Hui-lin, I-ch’teh-ching yin-i (“A Dic- 
tionary of the Sounds and Meanings of Terms in the Tripitaka”) , c. 25, Taish6 54.469b, 
the name was a copyist’s error for Chien-t’o or Ssu-chien-t’o, the transliteration of the 
Sanskrit “skandha,” as the characters wei and chien are very similar in appearance. 
There is an interesting article about this deity by Noel Peri, “Le Dieu Wei-t’o,” BEFEO 
16.3 (1916), 41-56, in which he traces the origin and development of the cult to 
Wei-t’o, described in the Chinese S#tras as the most famous of the generals in the 
retinue of Viridhaka, a guardian king of the south. 

These few remarks, however, should not prejudice the reader against the book, for 
it is an authoritative work that should prove useful to students who desire a precise 
and direct statement of the theory and practice of Zen—KENNETH CH’EN, Princeton 
University. 


THE INTEGRAL PHILOSOPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO. Edited by Haridas Chaw- 
dhuri and Frederick Spiegelberg. Sponsored by the Cultural Integration Fellowship, San 
Francisco. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. Pp. 350. $6.00. 


A good symposium worthy of the mystic and integral genius of Sri Aurobindo has 
long been a great desideratum. While a few essays in this commemoration volume are 
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sketchy and therefore insufficient, quite a number are comprehensive and critical, ob- 
jective and illuminating, and show profound and deep understanding and appreciation 
of Sti Aurobindo’s variegated personality and philosophy. 

Dr. Chaudhuri, President of the Cultural Integration Fellowship, and Chairman of 
the Department of South Asia at the American Academy of Asian Studies in San 
Francisco, brilliantly surveys the reconciliation of the diverse metaphysical and mysti- 
cal trends of the human mind and heart through a long period of human history as ef- 
fected by Sri Aurobindo in his magnum opus, The Life Divine, on the basis of his 
spiritual realization. The integral W eltanschauung as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo indi- 
cates positively “the lines along which the unification of all human races is to be 
achieved through increasing participation in the creative adventure of the world spirit. 
It utters forth the secret of collective and cooperative living toward the fulfillment of 
the ultimate destiny of man” (p. 11). “The process of evolution is the infinitely diver- 
sified self-determination of the essentially indeterminable reality. Nondual reality is 
cosmically manifested as the one dynamic world-spirit, and evolution is the creative 
adventure of the world-spirit, in the unchartered ocean of material inconscience, so 
that the infinite possibilities inherent in reality may be infinitely expressed in material 
conditions” (p. 31). 

The essay by Charles A. Moore, discusses the many elements within the complex of 
Sti Aurobindo’s thought which strike a familiar note to the Western mind and per- 
haps, therefore, have a special appeal to the West. And, more important, since the 
achievement of philosophical synthesis between East and West is not only an ideal, but 
a necessity of the present-day world, Moore’s assessment of both the degree of success 
and the manner in which Sri Aurobindo traveled in this direction is helpful and con- 
vincing. Regardless of the origin or bases of this synthesis, Moore declares, “There is 
no denying the fact that in his [Sri Aurobindo’s} over-all point of view East meets 
West and West meets East in one of the most attractive syntheses the mind of man has 
ever achieved” (p. 84). 

Dr. Spiegelberg, one of the editors of the symposium under consideration, clearly 
analyzes the situation and reviews how Sri Aurobindo and his teaching fit into present- 
day existentialist thinking. He finds a great deal of similarity between Heidegger's 
existentialist emphasis on direct experience and direct participation with things and 
traditional Indian philosophy. Heidegger does not believe in the importance of think- 
ing, but in the importance of living, and of realizing, and of experiencing. For him, 
everything is Seim, “and there cannot be anything that is not ultimately a part of that 
all-comprising Beingness. Even becoming is an expression of Being” (p. 53). Both Sri 
Aurobindo and Heidegger stretch beyond the mortifying desire for redemption and 
atonement toward the real task of the transformation of earth itself. 

The comparison drawn by S. K. Maitra between Sri Aurobindo’s integral phi- 
losophy of history and Spengler’s pluralistic philosophy of history is another significant 
contribution. Destiny (Schicksal), according to Spengler, is the moving force behind 
history. Spengler’s conception of destiny, says Maitra, with its absolutely indeterminate 
character, is the root cause of all the difficulties that one notices in his philosophy of 
history—its pluralism is also a direct consequence of it. For Sri Aurobindo, history is 
one; it is integral. There cannot be a division of history into a woman’s history, which 
is cosmic, and a man’s history, which is political. One is called by Spengler “history as 
flow,” and the other, “history as made.” “History as made,” Maitra thinks, “is also as 
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much a part of cosmic history as history as flow, for the persons who ‘make’ history are 
themselves products of cosmic history” (p. 79). 

And Judith M. Tyberg takes us through the absorbing drama of integral self. 
realization, and tells us how the integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo is a summons to the 
individual to awake to the profound significance of his individuality and to fulfill his 
function as a creative medium of manifestation of the Supreme, so that humanity may 
evolve to supermanhood. 

K. D. Sethna, of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, opens to the inner eye the panorama of the 
overmind vision stirring up within us the intuitive sense of the eternal. Comparing the 
poetic genius of Sri Aurobindo with that of Milton, Tennyson, and Shelley, Sethna 
shows how the former combines within himself the accent of dignity and poignancy 
and the deep glimpses of Nature’s moods and motifs, both ancient and of our own da 
—all equally caught up by his integral inspiration. He shows how Sri Aurobindo, as 
the poet of integralism, succeeds because of his familiarity both as mystic and artist 
with the magnitude and intensities of man’s subliminal and supraliminal being, and 
how he endeavors to lay “on the poor dust of the outer self the high Transcendent’s 
sunlike hands” (p. 268). 

This is a comprehensive volume on the integral philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. The 
thirty articles represent a wide range of subject-matter arranged under significant 
heads, and the whole is brought into an ordered perspective. There are five main di- 
visions under which the papers are grouped: philosophy, epistemology and psychology, 
yoga and ethics, literature, and miscellaneous items outlining briefly the historical set. 
ting in which Sri Aurobindo’s views were formulated. A detailed appraisal of all the 
essays in this book is impractical within the limits of a review. The importance of the 
book in this field can hardly be exaggerated, especially for those who are interested in 
East-West understanding ——V. MADHUSUDAN REDDY, Osmania University. 
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Zur Beurteilung der goetheanistischen Denkweise in der Aesthetik. TAMIO 
KANEDA, Herder’s Aesthetical Thought—on Volkslied. SHIGEBUMI TSUJI, 
The Iconography of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in a Byzantine Manuscript 
Illustration from the 11th Century. HIROKO KITAMURA, On the Sentence. 
YUTAKA HIRATA, On the Method of the Classification of Painters by Hsieh Ho. 
TAKAO ITAGAKI, Suggestions and Creative Ideas. MASATORO TSUJIBE, The 
Limits of Naturalistic Realism. MASAAKI SUZUKI, Structure of Pathos. MA- 
SAKAZU YAMASAKI, Art as Situation. SANJIRO MIYAUCHI, Forum in 
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Kant's Critique of Judgment. MOTOO YOSHIMURA, A Problem of Ornaments 
Attached to the Chests and Boxes in Shosoin. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), 2, 1961. 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
(Calcutta), XII (6), June, 1961: Observations: The West Looks Within. 


XII (7), July, 1961: Observations: The Trend Towards Indian Thought in the 
Western Quest for Truth, PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, A Scientific Ap- 
proach to Vedanta. 


XII (8), August, 1961: Observations: The Trend Towards Indian Thought in the 
Western Quest for Truth. 


XII (9), September, 1961: Observations: The Trend Towards Indian Thought in 
the Western Quest for Truth. 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XV (2), 1961. 
XV (3), 1961. 


BUNKA [Culture] (Sendai), XXV (2), Summer, 1961: S. HOSOYA, Ideal, 
Glaube und Philosophie—Betrachtungen iiber sich wandelnde Christus-Bilder des 
jungen Hegel (2), K. SAKATA, The Melancholy of John Keats in His Poetry 
and Letters. H. MATSUMOTO, On “mauvaise foi” in Sartre’s Philosophy. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), 12 (2-3), June-September, 1961: RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, The Meaning of Art. HUMAYUN KABIR, Mysticism and Humanity 
of Tagore. MARIO VALLAURI, The Universal Faith of Rabindranath Tagore. 
FERDINANDO BELLONI-FILIPPI, The Ascetic and the Poet. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XVII (167), May-June, 1961: SARVEPALLI RAD- 
HAKRISHNAN, We Need Loving-Kindness. FRITHJOF SCHUON, Trésors du 
Bouddhisme. JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, Tolstoy and Gandhi. FRITZ VAN 
BRIESSEN, An Interpretation of Chinese Painting. 


XVII (168), July-August, 1961: P. C. Bagchi, Fundamental Problems of the 
Origins of Buddhism. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, The Sacred Writings of the Sikhs. 


IQBAL (Lahore), IX (4), April, 1961: UBAIDULLAH QUDSI, Pre-Islamic Arab 
Thought. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), IX (3), January, 1961: RABIN- 
DRANATH TAGORE, The Philosophy of Our People. M. Z. SIDDIQI, The 
Ideology of Islam. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, A World Classic: The Ara- 
bian Nights (concluded). 


IX (4), April, 1961. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Evolution and God. 
IYYUN (Jerusalem), XII (1), January, 1961. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XIX (4), 
Summer, 1961: RUDOLF ARNHEIM, Perceptual Analysis of a Cosmological 
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5 Symbol. THOMAS MUNRO, Do the Arts Evolve? Some Recent Conflicting 
Answers. ELISEO VIVAS, Animadversions on Imitation and Expression. 


XX (1), Fall, 1961: JOHN ALFORD, Problems of a Humanistic Art in a 
Mechanistic Culture. DON GEIGER, Tolstoy as a Defender of “Pure Art” that 


é Unwraps Something. 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), 81 (2), 
° April-June, 1961: J. F. STAAL, The Theory of Definition in Indian Logic. 
)- 
| THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XX (4), August, 1961. 
1e 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES* (Tokyo), IX (1), January, 
1961: SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, The Tradition of the Thought Concerning the 
* Development of Bodhicitta. RYOSHU MISAKI, Karuna-pundarika-sitra and Re- 
ligious Syncretism. SHINJO KAMIMURA, The Meaning of tatksanam in the 
Samantamukha-parivarta Gatha. KEIICHI KOYAMA, Mathematical Thoughts in 
the Avatarnsaka-sitra; Its Introduction and Methodology. KAZUYOSHI KINO, 

} The Problem of Death and Liberation in Indian Buddhism. TORU YASUMOTO, 
An Examination of the Paficavayava-vakya—with reference to Santaraksita’s refuta- 


a, tion against the Nyayavadins. KAKUE MIYAJI, A View Pertaining to the Date 
es of Horyuji Temple’s Burning. SHOKIN FURUTA, The Problem of “Good and 
7 | 


Evil” in the Ky6gydshinsh6. JUNEI UENO, The Theoretical Basis of Transmigra- 
tion in Early Buddhism. KANSHO HASHIURA, Problems of the Fourfold Truth. 


H § KYODO YAMADA, The Theory of Samvsti-satya in Buddhism. TERUYOSHI 
ity TANJI, The Relation between Avikara and Aviparyasa in the Vijiianavada. SHO- 
re. HAKU YAMAMOTO, The Theory of the Threefold Body in Asafiga’s Vajracche- 


dika-Karika. AKIRA SUGANUMA, The Meaning of “adhimukti” in the Uttara- 
tantra-Sastra. KOSHO KAWAMURA, The Nature of Wisdom in the Content of 


D- Work and Meditation. RYUO NAITO, Reconsideration on the Problem of Four 
du Obligations. RYOJI OKA, Faith and Recitation in the Sukhavativyuha-sitra. 
iN KEISEKI YAMAZATO, The Concept of Naturalness in the Jinenhonisho. CHI- 

KAI NAKANISHI, The Theoretical Basis of Salvation in the Pure Land Teaching. 
the DOKI SUDA, The Concept of Consciousness of Self in Dogen. ENSHO KO- 


BAYASHI, The Essence of Ekavyiha-samadhi in Zen. HONSHO UEDA, An Ex- 
amination of Nichiren’s Precepts. SHUN-O OHASHI, The Revival of the Essence 
rab of Precepts in the Jodo School. TAION SATOMI, The Negation of Time in 
Buddhism. TAISHUN MIBU, The Meaning of “krta” in Buddhism. JITSUGEN 
KOBAYASHI, Fa-ts’ang’s Theory of the Three Natures—a problem on tathagata- 
garbha-thought in the Hua-yen school. KOJUN WATABE, The Problem of “Faith 
of Constant Virile.” SHINYU YAMAUCHI, The Relation between Dogen’s 
Teaching and the Doctrine of Original Enlightenment. KENZEN KONO, A Study 
on the Ethics of Taa Compassion. KENJU WADA, A Study on Buddhist Syn- 
cretism with Popular Faiths. REIHO MASUNAGA, Zen and Depth Psychology. 
KUMATARO KAWADA, Fundamental Difference between Buddhistic and Ve- 
dantic Philosophies. 


BE 





(4), 
gical * Articles are in Japanese; the Table of Contents is in both Japanese and English. 
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IX (2), March, 1961: YOSHIFUMI UEDA, The Original Meaning of “Prati 
bhiasa.” TETSUEI SATO, The Founder of the Tendai Theory of the Immanence of 
Evil in Nature. SHIGEO KAMATA, The Formation of Zen-thought in the Philoso- 
phy of Ch’éng-Kuan—the Succession of Niu-t’ou-Zen. SHOJI TAMURA, The 
Samkhya Idea as Revealed in the Maitrayana Upanisad. DAISHUN UEYAMA, 
The Theory of the Twofold Truth of the Santaraksita. FUMIMARO WATANABE, 
The Primary Meaning of “An-upadisesa-nibbana.” KEIKI YAMASAKI, Modes of 
Meditation in the Hossé School. EISHUN IKEDA, The Ethics of Jiun. SHINYE 
IWASAKI, A Survey on the Concept of Prana. ISSEI NAKASO, The Concepts of 
Atman and Purusa in the Upanishads. JUNKICHI IMANISHI, The Samkhya 
Ideas as Observed in the Mahaparinirvanasitra of Mahayana Buddhism. RYUSHIN 
URYUZU, An Approach to the Understanding of the Principles of the Madhya- 
mika System. TAKASHI MAEKAWA, Tao-Hsiian’s Concept of Buddhist History. 
KOJUN OYAMA, Theory of the Six Great Elements. JIKIDO TAKASAKI, De- 
scription of the Ultimate Reality in Mahayana Buddhism. ROKUSABURO NIEDA, 
On the Simplification in the Theories of Buddhism. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVIII (10), May 11, 1961. 


LVIII (11), May 25, 1961. 
LVIII (12), June 8, 1961. 


LVIII (13), June 22, 1961: GEORGE L. KLINE, Spinoza East and West: Six 
Recent Studies in Spinozist Philosophy. 


LVIII (14), July 6, 1961. 
LVIII (15), July 20, 1961. 
LVIII (16), August 3, 1961. 
LVIII (17), August 17, 1961. 
LVIII (18), August 31, 1961. 


LVIII (19), September 14, 1961. 
LVIII (20), September 28, 1961. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), VII (27), 
July, 1960: A. N. PRIOR, Symmetry, Transitivity and Reflexivity. DAYA, Sym- 
metry, Transitivity and Reflexivity. S. BHATTACHARYA, Symmetry, Transitivity 
and Reflexivity. DAYA, Symmetry, Transitivity and Reflexivity: Concluding Note. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), 69 (6), June, 1961: SAMYUTTA-NIKAYA II, 
The Recollection of Death. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXVI (2), August, 1961: MARCO PALLIS, 
The Marriage of Wisdom and Method. RUTH WALSHE, Seeing Life Through 
Opposites. 
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MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo), XVI (1-2), April—July, 1960: NISHIDA 
KITARO, V. H. VIGLIELMO, trans., A Study of Good. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), LI (3), July, 1961: HAVA LAZARUS- 
YAFEH, Philosophy of Al-Ghazili. 


THE PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), V (1), July, 1961: 
MUMTAZUDDIN AHMAD, The Philosophy We Need To-day. S. ISLAM 
CHAUDHARY, A Defence of Philosophy. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XLII (4), October, 1961: CHANDRA SEK- 
HAR VYAS, Tagore: The Personalist. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXIV (2), July, 1961: 
KALIDAS BHATTACHARYA, The Concept of Self in Buddhism. P. J. CHAUD- 
HURY, Vedanta and Ontology. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, Discussion: Spirituality— 
Indian and American. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [AWAKENED INDIA] (Calcutta), LXVI, May, 1961: 
PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, Buddha and the Modern Age. K. C. VARADA- 
CHARI, Dharma and Moksa. 


LXVI, June, 1961: P. S. SASTRI, Aesthetic Form. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, Chin- 
dogya Upanisad: An Interpretation—2. BRAHMACHARI AMAL, Swami Vive- 
kananda: Union of East and West. 


LXVI, July, 1961: EDITORIAL, Unity in Diversity. SURENDRANATH BHAT- 
TACHARYA, Maya and Avidya in the Post-Safkara Vedanta—1. 


LXVI, August, 1961: SURENDRANATH BHATTACHARYA, Maya and Avidya 
in the Post-Sahkara Vedinta—2. SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA, Sri Krsna: 
The Myth, Philosophy, and Religion. 


LXVI, September, 1961: EDITORIAL, The Dualism of the Non-dualists. JAC- 
QUES ALBERT CUTTAT, The Spiritual Encounter of East and West. SRI G. V. 
TULPULE, The Place of Bhakti in Mysticism. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXX (3), July, 1961. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XIX (1-2), January-June, 1961. XIX 
(3), July-September, 1961. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XIV (4), June, 1961. XV (1), 
September, 1961: GEORGE ALFRED SCHRADER, Philosophy and Reflection: 
Beyond Phenomenology. K. SATCHIDANANDA MURTY, Yoga: The Path to 
Freedom from Suffering. 


REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA (La Plata), 1961. 
REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), II, 1961. 
THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), IX (6), June, 1961. 


IX (7), July, 1961: AMIYAKUMAR MAZUMDAR, The Problem of Evil in 
Modern Indian Thought. 
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IX (8), August, 1961. 
IX (9), September, 1961. 
TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), [IX (2), April-June, 1961. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XXIII (2), June, 1961. 
XXIII (3), September, 1961. 
TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), II (2), June, 1961, 
THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVIII (1), May, 1961. 


XLVII (11), March, 1961: BRAHMACHARI SARADA CHAITANYA, Sri Ra- 
makrishna. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, The Philosophy of Rebirth in 
Ancient Indian Thought. 


XLVIII (1), May, 1961. 


XLVIII (2), June, 1961: SUSIL KUMAR MAITRA, Can the God of Religion be 
Identified with the Absolute of Philosophy? 


XLVIII (3), July, 1961: SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA, Maya Is Neither an Illu- 
sion nor a Sunyata. 


XLVIII (4), August, 1961: SWAMI BUDHANANDA, The Ramakrishna Move- 
ment and the Future of Mankind. 


XLVIII (5), September, 1961. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. 
Appropriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


{Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind 
schedule some items will be published in this Department without regard 
to the time discrepancy involved.—Editor.] 





FouRTH EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


(Preliminary Announcement) 


The Fourth East-West Philosophers’ Conference will be held at the 
University of Hawaii, in Honolulu, from June 29 to August 7, 1964. 

The problem of the Conference will be “The World and the Individual in East and 
West.” 

The work of the Conference will be divided into six one-week sections, in which the 
over-all problem will be treated specifically in relation to (1) metaphysics, (2) meth- 
odology, (3) religion, (4) ethics, (5) social thought and action, and (6) legal and 
political thought and institutions. 

Specialists from East and West will be invited as Panel Members to present papers 
on the problem in general or in one of the six areas of special study. 

The purposes underlying this Fourth Conference are: (1) To undertake a compre- 
hensive study of the philosophical problem of the individual, involving consideration 
of concepts, theories, and attitudes derived from both East and West. (2) To examine 
the grounds for common misunderstandings which exist in this area. (3) To pursue to 
more substantial conclusiveness this significant aspect of the “unfinished business” of 
the Third Conference (1959)—including claims and counterclaims and the need for 
give-and-take mutual critical examination. (4) To come to grips, philosophically, 
with one of the most fundamental problems facing the contemporary changing world 
of Asia and the West. In these ways, both mutual understanding between East and 
West and substantial philosophical comprehension on the problem of the individual 
should be enhanced—and these, in turn, are basic to more enlightened practice in both 
East and West. 

Mutual understanding alone, the primary goal of previous East-West Philosophers’ 
Conferences, and especially that of 1959, is not to be the exclusive goal of the 1964 
Conference. The primary goals in 1964 will be greater enlightenment on the many- 
sided problem of the status of the individual, and, in consequence thereof, theoretical 
advance and practical improvement in this area, as well as greater mutual understand- 
ing on this vital matter. These objectives are to be sought in an atmosphere of healthy 
give-and-take criticism and comparative evaluation of traditional points of view and 
practices, and in the spirit of mutual challenge and stimulation. This procedure should 
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lead to genuine and penetrating mutual understanding and to progress in the pursuit 
of common philosophical foundations and common values. 

The 1964 Conference, like the preceding ones, will include formal conference meet- 
ings, planned (and spontaneous or unplanned) informal discussions, five Public 
Lectures by Panel Members, and special courses in the Summer Session at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. (These courses will be specifically and especially oriented in terms 
of the Conference and its major theme, and will include elementary and advanced 
courses for undergraduate and graduate students and two seminars open exclusively to 
Conference members.) The conduct of the formal meetings will follow the usual style 
of Panel arrangements, involving discussion restricted to Panel Members, followed by 
discussion open to all Members. 

Membership will consist of Panel Members and all duly qualified persons in the field 
who attend on invitation or on approved application. Grants-in-aid will be available, 
on the basis of competitive selection. Priority in this selection will be given to persons 
who have taught less than ten years in the field of philosophy or some very closely 
related field, including promising graduate students and newcomers to the field of 
Oriental and East-West philosophy. 

The Steering Committee of the Conference consists of: Wing-tsit Chan, Dartmouth 
College; Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan University; Sterling M. McMurrin, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii; Hajime Naka- 
mura, University of Tokyo; S. K. Saksena, University of Hawaii (Lucknow University, 
on leave); W. H. Werkmeister, University of Southern California. Advisory Members: 
Willard Wilson, Provost, University of Hawaii; Shunzo Sakamaki, Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Hawaii. (For information, write the Conference Director, 
Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, U. S. A.) 


Unfortunately the heading “Buddhist and Related Studies at Yale” was omitted in 
the News and Notes sections of the previous issue. The entire item on pages 91 and 
92 had reference to this subject. It has come to notice that since the preparation of this 
Note some changes have been made in the course offering cited. 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A Quarterly Journal in Chinese 


Editor: P. C. Chun 
P. O. Box 6135 
Kowloon, Hongkong 


US $4.00 per year for overseas 
subscriptions 











THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
Editor—Kshitis Roy 


India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, Litera- 
ture, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring in- 
stallments from Santiniketan—seat of intercultural fellowship founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and artistic 
merit and look forward to getting it. It is right that in the midst of 
our day-to-day politics we should have journals which deal with other 
problems in a scholarly manner. Otherwise we are apt to get lop- 
sided. I hope that this Quarterly will flourish and will receive the en- 
couragement and support that is its due—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Contributors include some of the leading writers, scholars and artists of 
the world who, through their disinterested pursuit of knowledge or crea- 
tion or contemplation of beauty, are adding to the cultural heritage of 
Man. 


Annual subscription—3 dollars, including postage; 
single issue—1 dollar. 
Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 
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Philosophy and Culture - East and West 


EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY IN PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Spring 1962 : 
Complete Report 


The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at 
the University of Hawaii, Summer, 1959, “to consider 

the practical implications of comparative philosophy for cultural institutions 
as a basis for world understanding and co-operation.” 


CHARLES A. MOORE, EDITOR 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS, HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 














